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THE Lady Day number of Archives, the 
Journal of the British Records Associa- 
tion, opens with a contribution from Mr. 
J. H. Harvey on Architectural Archives: 
one expects a masterly treatment of the 
subject from one who is both consultant 
architect and archivist to Winchester College, 
and one is not disappointed. Miss Hilda 
Grieve writes on the illustration of record 
publications, and is amusing and instructive 
in her account of the difficulties encountered 
“between the decision to illustrate and the 
ultimate appearance of the printed picture ”. 

It is an easy and a pleasant business to 
consult public records nowadays, but things 
were very different a century ago. In his 
admirable paper on the Records of the City 
of London Mr. Philip Jones prints the text 
of a very humble letter written in 1844 by 
Thomas Carlyle to beg that he (“or some 
other person better fitted for the work, and 
equally approved”) may be permitted to 
look into the City Records; though the 
desired permission was given, it was not till 
six or seven weeks later, and then only after 
Carlyle had appeared personally before the 
Library sub-committee. 

Fifteen years later a similar application was 
received from an address in Albany; but it 
was unsigned, and the date was June 23, 
1689. The perplexed Town Clerk appealed 
to Sir Francis Palgrave, who was able to 
identify the writer with Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, M.P. 


E have grown accustomed to regard the 
Lancashire Record Office as one of 

the leaders and, in the Report for 1953, the 
high standard has been fully maintained but 
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modestly expressed. Mr. R. Sharpe France, 
the energetic County Archivist, gives some 
statistics which point, unmistakably, to the 
fact that Record Offices are playing an 
essential part in County affairs and interests. 
No less than 1,717 students worked at the 
Lancashire Record Office on 4,577 docu- 
ments in 1953; exactly one hundred lectures 
were given to gatherings ranging from 
Wigan Women’s Club to the Urban District 
Clerks Association; 2,021 people made 
enquiries by post (most of them, says the 
Report, being answered to the satisfaction 
of the enquirers); some 727 items were re- 
paired, and 482 photographically repro- 
duced, These figures are impressive and 
show what a service is being provided in the 
cause of historical and other research. But 
such a service could not be given without 
the generous co-operation of depositors of 
archives, and the list of accessions during 
1953 is no less remarkable than the use which 
has been made of the documents. Un- 
doubtedly, the most important deposit last 
year was the Towneley-O’Hagan papers 
dating from the twelfth century and relating 
to twenty-seven other counties in addition 
to Lancashire. Very properly, Mr. France 
devotes a chapter in his Report to this vast 
collection, and one paragraph describes the 
historical value of such archives so 
adequately that we quote it at length: 


“ Although the general outline of the story 
of this ancient and distinguished family 
[Towneley] is known from sources other 
than their muniments, it is clear that the 
survival of the bulk ... is a matter of 
general interest and importance to historians; 
for the story of such a family is also part 
of the story of the localities where they had 
their estates, and in their muniments are 
revealed the details of family and local 
history which contribute so much to our 
understanding of the greater events which 
determined the course of national history.” 

But the importance of smaller collections 
of documents must not be overlooked, for all 
contribute towards making the pattern of 
history more complete. This view is admir- 
ably expressed in the section of the Report 
on Lieutenancy Records; some of those in 
Mr. France’s custody make it “ possible to 
build up a picture of how Lancashire reacted 
to the crisis of 1745 and, to a lesser degree, 
that of 1715, what the central government 
thought of the position and what measures 
were taken to defeat the rebels”. In 1798, 
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when the Napoleonic invasion was feared, 
one man replied to a circular that he had 
been accustomed to snipe shooting for 
several years, and that he was not the least 
afraid but that he could shoot a Frenchman; 
+ reminded of similar conditions in 
1940! 

The Report also has a chapter on the re- 
pair of documents after the ravages of time 
and the inroads of creeping and crawling 
creatures; in this vital and specialized work 
no attempt is made to camouflage the re- 
pairs—the nature and extent of the operation 
is left, as it should be, evident for all to see. 

As in previous years, the Report is beauti- 
fully printed, has four excellent illustrations, 
and is worthy of a place on the shelves of 
anyone interested not only in Lancashire 
history, but in the work which is being done 
by Mr. France and his professional brethren 
(and sisters) throughout the country. 


(THE current number of the Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research 
(vol. xxvii, no. 75) contains the concluding 
instalment of Mr. J. Conway Davies’ paper 
on Common Law Writs and Returns: 
Richard I to Richard II, which we mentioned 
previously (vol. cxcix, 139), Professor J. G. 
Edwards deals with the question of justice 
so far as it was a function of early English 
Parliaments, and he critically examines the 
conclusions reached by previous writers; he 
strikes a balance between those historians 
who gave justice either more or less than 
its proper place in their estimates of the 
work of these parliaments between 1258 
and 1377. The paper is a model of clarity 
and sound reasoning for which many 
students will be grateful. The Reports of 
the Chevalier de Mouhy in the form of 
nouvelles a la main give an excellent picture 
of public opinion in Paris in the 1740's, and 
provide Miss E. G. Cruickshanks with 
material for a paper on this prolific writer 
and his times. British Party Finance, 1868- 
80, is a valuable contribution to nineteenth- 
century history from the pen of Mr. H. J. 
Hanham. Notes, news, and summaries of 
theses are perennial features of the Bulletin, 
but we are sorry to see that the publication 
of accessions by local Record Offices is dis- 
continued. In our last notice we com- 
mented on the importance of this service to 
students and research workers, and we feel 
that the cessation of these lists in such a 
permanent form is a retrograde step. 
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LERWILL: A RARE SURNAME 


ACCORDING to Gover, Mawer & 

Stenton: The Place Names of Devon, 
Part II, C.U.P. (1932), the place name LER. 
WELL (nr. Chittlehampton) is a form 
derived from a personal name, though no 
satisfactory suggestion for its etymology can 
be offered, 

The surname, generally spelled LERWILL 
today, would undoubtedly seem to be one 
peculiar to Devonshire, and to a very closely 
circumscribed area of the county in particu. 
lar—roughly, that bounded to the north and 
east by the coast and Exmoor, and to the 
west and south by the River Taw and its 
tributary the Yeo. Lerwell lies in the 
southern third of this area. 

As regard early origins, my research to 
date has not gone far beyond surface level; 
nevertheless, the indications are promising 
that this may be one of the rare cases where 
common ancestry for all families of the name 
could be conjectured with a fair degree of 
confidence, though more than that one would 
hesitate to say on present evidence alone. 
But further research should discover much 
that is of interest, and in the hope of learn- 
ing more about it both as a surname and a 
place name, may I put the following on 
record? 

First, the general indications: As a sur- 
name, it does not occur in any of half-a- 
dozen or so standard reference books on the 
subject. (Indeed, its absence from almost 
every source I consulted was what first 
aroused my interest.) M. A. Lower: 
Patronymica Britannica, lists the variant 
LARWILL, but has nothing useful to say 
about it. 

H. B. Guppy: Homes of Family Names, 
Harrison (1890) associates it with Barnstaple. 
Exploration of this lead, however, has re- 
vealed that while it is certainly present in 
the parish registers, it was apparently 
brought to the town by a migrant, probably 
from some nearby village, no earlier than 
1701; further, that the family founded by 
him had a peculiarly high death rate, all 
male descendants and all but one female 
having died, one after another, by 1762. 

So far as other parish registers are con- 
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ered, the earliest record of the surname I 
tave found to date is 1573 (mge. of John 
Leriwell of Marwood & Eliz. Dinnis, at 
Shirwell). ; 

Boyd’s Marriage Index, which, while it 
does not yet cover the whole county offers 
an invaluable cross-section, has between 40 
and 50 records of Lerwill and variants 
covering the period 1590-1837, all relating to 
ishes within the area outlined. The same 
is true of the Devon marriage licences for 
the period 1631-1762. Among these there 
are 14 items relating to Lerwill, the earliest 
being 1639 for Richard Lerewell of Combe 
Martin & Thomasin Nott of Trentishoe. 
Since it is evident that one of the highest 
concentrations of the surname is at Combe 
Martin, it is a pity that the parish registers 
are so late, only starting in 1670. Lerwill 
records are there from the commencement, 
and are continuous. 

As to early origins, the sum total of par- 
ticular information extracted to date from 
various sources, with their references, now 
follows in chronological order: 

1086 There is no reference to the place, 
LERWELL (or any variant) in the 
VCH Domesday records and map.' 
LURIEWELL occurs in Assize Roll.? 
LERWELL ... apparently a freehold 
of the manor of Chittlehampton.* 
VINCENT DE LURWELL was a 
plaintiff at Exeter re lands in War- 
combe (in Infracombe) and Ford. 

‘Victoria County History of Devon, Vol. I. 

*Gover, Mawer & Stenton: The Place Names of 
Devon, Part II. C.U.P. (1932). 

[The authors’ sources are given as records of 
the Devon & Cornwall Record Society, published 
and unpublished in 1932. I have not yet referred 
to the original material.] 

‘The Rev. J. B. H. Andrews, Vicar_of Chittle- 
hampton, in a recent letter to me. The sources 
ue the Chittlehampton Manor Rolls. Subsequent 
information re Lerwell, but not immediately rele- 
vant to the period under review, is as follows: 
1640-41 Lerwell was probably the holding for 


which the heirs of Bellew paid 6d. in this 
ear. 


1219 


1228 


1691 © mention of Lerwell in a survey of the 
manor. 
0 Dorothy Lovering of Hudscot in Chittle- 


hampton, in consideration of a marriage 
intended between her and Samuel Rolle, 
vested Lerwell (among other lands) in trust 
for the children of the — 

148 In a survey of the lands of s Rolle 
in this year Lerwell and Rough Parks 
appear as let on two lives to John Morris 
at a reserved rent of £3. 6. 4d., the yearly 

| value bans £60. 

Ml In the Tithe Assessment of this year Ler- 
well (82 acres) and Lerwell Moors (69 
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[Apparently these lands were held 
jure ux.}t@ 

VINCENT DE LOLIWELL held 
4 fee in Newton & Weston [nr. 
Chittlehampton].“ 

VINCENT DE LORIWELL was a 
plaintiff at Exeter as to 3/ acres of 
land in Whetteston (Weston in 
Chittlehampton).*© 

LURIEWELL occurs in Assize Roll.? 
LORIWELL occurs in Hundred 
Roll.” 

LORYEWELL occurs in IPM.” 
LORIAWILL occurs in Lay Subsidy 
Roll.” 


1241 


1249 


1275 
1279 


1285 BARTHOLOMEW DE LORIWELL 
held Wetteston for $+ fee‘ [From 
4 (a, b, c & d) the following brief 
pedigree is deduced]: 
? 

VINCENT = AGNES MURIEL = GODFREY 
DE LURWELL : coh. coh. BERNEHUS 
of Lerwell, 

Newton & 
Weston, nr. i 
Chittlehampton; : 
pit. at Exeter H 
1219, 1228, & 
1249. Held 


Newton for } fee 
241. H 


BARTHOLOMEW 

DE LURWELL 
Held Weston for 
4 fee 1285. 

1331 LUREWYLL, LYREWELL, occur in 

IPM.? 

1428 JOHN LORYWELL named as one 
of the freeholders of Lerwell.® 
‘The tything of Whitston was some- 
time the lands of WILLIAM LERY- 
WELL; then Bellew, by an heir of 
Colebrook.” 

{Here a pedigree of BELLEW yields 
some further details. The following 


No 
date 


acres) are entered as the property of Lord 
Rolle’s Trustees, let to Grace Morris. 
1954 It is now the property of Lord Clinton as 
inheritor of the Rolle estate. 
Mr. Andrews adds: Lerwell has an ample 
farmhouse, with part of the old one still remain- 
ing behind it. e Morris family appear to 
have been substantial yeomen, and have left 
memorials in the church. 
“Oswald J. Reichel: Devon Feet of Fines 1196- 
1272. Devon & Cornwall Record Society (1912). 
(a) p. 112 (230). 
(b) R 260 (516). 
(c) Ib., n. (Testa de Nevill 431, p. 179b). 
(d) Ib., n. (Feudal Aids, p. 325). es 
’ Tristram Risdon’s Survey of Devon. (Edition 
of 1811) p. 320. 

















































is an abridged extract from Ashworth 

P. Burke: Family Records. Harri- 

son (1897) p. 61 et seq.: 

BELLEW ... 
JOHN BELLEW_ mM. _ temp. 
Edwd IV_ [1461-1483] ANNE 
(2AMY) e d & ch of JOHN 
FLEMING, s of CHRISTOPHER 
FLEMING, Baron of Slane (see 
Burke's Extinct Peerage) by LEEVE 
(?7LEVITA) his w, d & c h of 
MARTIN FERRERS of Beere 
Ferrers, Devon. By this great c h 
of the ancient family of FLEMING 
of BRATTON FLEMING, John 
Bellew had issue, the eldest s being 
PATRICK BELLEW of Alverdis- 
cott, Devon, who m. ANNE, d of 
JOHN DENNIS of Orleigh, Devon. 
Their e s was 
HENRY BELLEW of Alverdiscott, 
who m. ALICE, d & c h of 
WILLIAM COLEBROOK of 
LORYWELL by JANE his w, d of 
ROBERT CALLEY (?CAYLEY) 
of Chymney, Devon, and had issue 
male. 
[The next date in this pedigree is 
1620, and further details of it are 
not immediately relevant here. 
A pedigree of COLEBROOK 
would be most useful, and I should 
be grateful. to learn its where- 
abouts.] 

1537 Chittlehampton Manor Roll does not 
mention Lerwell. Bellew paid 8d, for 
his holding—probably Lerwell.* 


The Lerwill-Colebrook-Bellew transfer 
would thus appear to have taken place 
during the 76-year period between 1461 and 
1537, and one may deduce that the Lerwill 
family held their land at least to the turn 
of the 15th c.: a period not less than 285 
years, and probably a little longer. 

The Vicar of Chittlehampton, the Revd. 
J. B. H. Andrews, to whom I am indebted 
for information under Reference 3, tells me 
that there is no memorial of any family of 
the name at Chittlehampton, neither does it 
appear among the list of wills of testators 
resident in the parish. Again, the parish 
registers do not begin before 1576, and there 
is a big gap until 1623. 

While it may be impossible to trace with 
any certainty the generations of landless 
younger sons from whom (it may not be un- 
reasonable to conjecture) descended those 
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families of the surname found settled from 
the 15-hundreds in parishes northwards to. 
wards the coast, it may not be too difficul 
to arrive at a clearer picture of the original 
family up to the time of its failure in the 
main male line. But the losses among Exeter 
records due to enemy action in the last war 
may provide serious obstacles. 


BARBARA D. G. STEER. 


DOWLAND, ORNITHOPARCUS, AND 
MUSICA MUNDANA 


Fror how long did belief in the Music of 
the Spheres continue? The problem 
contains within itself the question: What do 
we mean here by ‘belief’? There is, for 
instance, the absolute belief that a thing is 
literally true, and belief of other kinds, such 
as that ‘ poetic faith’ involving the willing 
suspension of disbelief at the literal level 
Considering the nature of its origins, it could 
indeed be maintained that the musica mur- 
dana was never entertained as a literal fact 
at any time. But an interesting measure of 
one shift in the kind of belief accorded to 
the notion is obtained by comparing on 
passage of Andreas Ornithoparcus’s 
Micrologue (Lipsiz, ?1516 and 1519)' with 
John Dowland’s translation of it (London 
1609): 
Est igitur Musica mundana Harmonia: 
syderum motu: atq, spherarum impulsu: 
causata, Hance ex celorum concentu: 
elementorum nexu: atq, temporum varie- 
tate: deprehensam esse: Lodouicus 
Celius Rodiginus: lectionum antiquarum 
lib.5. ca.25. scribit. Recte igitur Dorilaus 
philosophus mundum esse organum dei 
dixerit. Cur autem ad aures nostras non 
perueniat sonus illius: scolum Plinium 
causa est: quoniam immensus aurium 
sensum excedit sonitus. 
(Ornithoparcus, A iii v: his section De 
musica Mundana ends here.) 
So then, the worlds Musicke is an Har- 
monie, caused by the motion of the starres, 
and violence of the Spheares. Lodouicus 
Celius Rodiginus, lectionum antiquarum 
lib.5. cap.25. writeth, That this Harmony 
1G. W. Panzer Annales Typographici_ Vol. xu 
lists two editions, 1516 and 1519; Cambrid 
versity Library's ‘catalogue dates its copy 151 
British Museum’s catalogue dates its copy i 
These are two different editions ; there are no so 
ficant differences of text so far as the 


quoted is concerned, for which the 1519 edition a hs 
been used. 
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hath been obserued out of the consent of 

the heauens, the knitting together of the 

elements, and the varietie of times. Where- 
fore well sayd Dorilaus the Philosopher, 

That the World is Gods Organe. Now 

the cause wee cannot heare this sound 

according to Pliny is, because the great- 
nesse of the sound doth exceede the sense 
of our eares. But whether wee admit this 

Harmonicall sound of the Heauens, or 

no, it skils not much; sith certaine it is, 

that the grand Work-maister of this 

Mundane Fabricke, made all things in 

number, weight, and measure, wherein 

principally, Mundane Musicke doth 
consist. 
(Dowland, Cap. 1., Of the Musicke of 
the World. p. 1.) 
Dowland, we find, cannot accept the Music 
of the Spheres tout court in the form his 
original presents it; he adds his own qualifi- 
cation in a further sentence, showing us that 
for him this matter is certainly not one that 
calls for unquestioned literal belief. Admit- 
ting a doubt about the notion, he offers in- 
stead the idea of the cosmos as God’s 
mathematics. The medieval ideas are, we 
see, no longer sufficient in themselves; the 
abstract concept of Proportion behind the 
musica mundana idea is being explored. 
Dowland’s addition is more in the spirit of 
Puttenham, whom we find thinking along 
similar lines but in the opposite direction— 
ie. from mathematical proportion to a 
cosmic *‘ harmony ’: 

It is said by such as professe the Mathe- 

maticall sciences, that all things stand by 

proportion, and that without it nothing 
could stand to be good or beautiful. The 

Doctors of our Theologie to the same 

effect, but in other termes, say: that God 

made the world by number, measure and 
weight: some for weight say tune, and 
peraduenture better.” 

It may seem puzzling that Dowland, one 
of the most advanced composers and per- 
formers of his time, should choose to trans- 
late a work that was by 1609 old-fashioned 
in its technical material as much as in its 
general ideas about music,® but the fact that 
he did so choose provides us with a definite 

*The Art of English Poesie, 1589, ed. G. D. 
Willcock and A. Walker, Cambridge, 1936, p. 64. 

*Though Ornithoparcus could still serve as an 
authority for unimportant tags in 1636, when 
Butler’s Principles of Musik, p. 10, referred to the 


tin original for the precept ‘The practice alone 
doth not make a Musician.’ 


bearing on the nature of the belief in musica 
mundana at that date.* However, Dowland 
does give us his reasons for putting Ornitho- 
parcus into English, in the chapter of ‘ Other 
Necessary Obseruations belonging to the Lute’ 
which he contributed to his brother Robert’s 
Varietie of Lute-lessons (London 1610). 
This chapter deals with the mathematical 
proportion behind musical intervals, a ‘ cer- 
taintie’ assessed ‘ by wit and reason’ which 
helps in the tuning of musical instruments, 
where ‘the sence of Hearing of all others 
deceiueth most, and cannot discerne and 
iudge of the sounds in the smaller Interuals’ 
(D2r). Borrowing largely from Boethius, it 
tells how ‘ Pithagoras searching after a cer- 
taine distance of Interuals, left the iugement 
of the Eares, and went to the rules of 
Reason ’ (D2r) and goes on to retail the story 
of the anvil and the hammers: 


Thus the Interuals being found out by 
waight and number, wee will endeavour to 
set them downe by measure: whereby the 
ignorant may perceiue by this vndiuided 
Trinitie, that the finger of God framed 
Musicke, when his Word made the World. 
. . . This Harmony [of music in general] 
dependeth of Science and humane Art, 
which the vnderstanding retaineth by 
Musicall habit. And from hence it is, that 
in MVSICKE not onely the sense, but also 
vnderstanding is weakened [if scholars do 
not have theoretical knowledge of notation 
and of the proportions behind the inter- 
vals]. Wherefore I exhort all Practitioners 
on this Instrument to the learning of their 
Pricke-song, also to vnderstand the Ele- 
ments and Principles of that knowledge, as 
an especiall great helpe, and excellent 
worker in this Science, and soone attained, 
if the Teacher be skilful to instruct 
aright: for which purpose I did lately set 
forth the Worke of that most learned 
Andreas Ornithoparcus his Micrologus, in 
the English tongue. .. . 
(D2v-Er.) 
It was possible to begin to play the lute from 
tablature with the barest smattering of 
musical theory and with no knowledge of 
orthodox notation, but Dowland, feeling the 
need for the pupil to have a thorough 
grounding in the rudiments of music, had 
translated the Micrologus, presumably, to 
‘It is useless to suggest, as W. D. Allen does 
(Philosophies of Musical History, American Book 


Co., 1939, p. 30) that Ornithoparcus and Dowland 
are virtually at one in their ideas about music. 
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make a small primer generally available 
which would contain something on notation 
and speculative music.° His insistence on 
the preliminary study of pricksong, the rudi- 
ments, before embarking on the instrument 
is not without a parallel. More than twenty 
years previously, the schoolmaster Richard 
Mulcaster, in his account of what was neces- 
sary in the musical part of a child’s educa- 
tion, had found himself compelled to urge 
that pricksong go before playing.° 

In the last Dowland quotation above, we 
again note that he is not concerned with 
the problem whether there really is this 
Music of the Spheres, and therefore has no 
need of the usual ‘ muddy vesture of decay’ 
explanation why we cannot hear it. For 
him ‘harmony’ conveys the abstraction of 
Order and Due Proportion, and (in Renais- 
sance humanist fashion) he emphasises that 
‘Harmony dependeth of Science and 
humane Art.’ His attitude is like that of 
the Puttenham passage; the cosmos is not 
so much the ‘harmonious’ organum dei as 
God’s mathematics. God the organist was 
yielding place to God the mathematician, 
more of whose calculations Kepler was to 
reveal to mankind; the ‘humane Art’ of 
music was now similarly being thought of 
as revealing, in the simple proportions 
behind musical intervals, this mathematical 
God—and it is some such attitude as this 
that is found behind Dowland’s qualifying 
addition made when translating Ornithopar- 
cus, for there, having admitted that the 
Music of the Spheres was probably no longer 
being given unquestioned acceptance, he 
stressed that ‘ the grand Work-maister of this 
Mundane Fabricke, made all things in num- 
ber, weight, and measure. The term 
‘harmony’ in such 17th century discussions 
provided useful ambiguities which kept 
current the concept of music as a symbolic 
embodiment of Proportion long after the 
Music of the Spheres had ceased to be can- 
vassed as something deserving the medieval 
kind of belief. In writing about the cosmos, 
the OED’s Harmony 4 and 5—the literal 
musical meanings—were yielding to Harmony 


* Morley’s Plain and Easy Introduction, though a 
fuller and more up-to-date work on musical theory, 
was a very expensive book, costing at least £3 of 
modern money (R. T. Dart’s introduction to R. A. 
Harman’s edition of Morley, p. xxiv) and not to 
be thought of as every musical Elizabethan’s 
manual. 

* Mulcaster, Elementarie, 1582, ed. E. T. Cam- 


pagnac, Oxford, 1925, p. 66. 
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J: ‘Combination or adaptation of parts, 
elements, or related things, so as to form 
a consistent and orderly whole; agreement, 
accord, congruity.’ Dowland’s words in his 
addition to Ornithoparcus, ‘whether wee 
admit this Harmonicall sound of the 
Heauens, or no,’ illustrate the Harmony 4 
and 5 meanings that are having to be re. 
jected; his remarks in that addition about 
‘all things in number, weight, and measure’ 
and his reference in the Varietie of Lute- 
lessons to the mathematical proportions 
behind the musical intervals as a ‘ Harmony’ 
that ‘ dependeth of Science and humane Art’ 
—these mark the introduction into such dis- 
cussions of the abstract concept, Harmony 1, 


Pembroke College, MACDONALD EMSLIE. 
Cambridge. 


THE DEAN AND THE YEOMAN 


OST of our knowledge of Donne as a 
preacher and Dean of St, Paul’s comes 
from his letters and sermons, as well as from 
Walton’s biography. From these sources it 
is rather easy to picture Donne as a saintly 
man in his later years, and this view is 
usually balanced off with that of the un- 
saintly young Donne. Much has been 
written in the last few years counteracting 
the latter interpretation, but the influence of 
Walton remains strong in the critical picture 
of the old Donne. 

There is a good deal of evidence which 
indicates that Walton’s description was at 
least not complete. There is one example 
of Donne’s severity as Dean which has never 
reached print. It is found in the Repertory 
Books of the Court of Aldermen in the City 
of London Records Office. In Rep. 44, on 
the reverse side of folio 176, under the date 
12 March 1629/30, is the following entry: 

Item this day Xtofer Ruddy one of the 

yeomen/ to M* Sheriff Smyth for sitting 

in the tyme/ of Divine Service in Paules 
and refusing to kneele/ notwithstanding 
he was thrice admonished by/ the virgers 
from the Deane then present but in/ con- 
tempt did therevpon depart thence was/ 
by this court comitted to the gaole of 

Newgate/ there to remaynie vntill other 

order bee taken for his enlargement. 
Unfortunately, there is no record as to what 
further order was taken. 

The picture of Donne looking out over 
the congregation at a Friday service and 
finding a person who was not kneeling, then 
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sending a verger to warn him, has somewhat 
of the police state about it. This impression 
ig made stronger when we find him obviously 
sending Officers after the man as he leaves 
the Cathedral. However, we must be careful 
to realize that judgment from a different 
cultural standard is all too easy. Donne was 
certainly within his prerogative in this action, 
and he actually was on the side of law and 
order as it was then taken. In The Canon 
Law of the Church of England (pp. 115-116, 
SPCK, London, 1947), we find the rules 
governing ““ Of Reverence and Attention to 
be.used in the Time of Divine Service.” 
These are based on royal injunctions and 
church canons, all dating from before 
Donne’s ordination. 

1. All Persons present in the time of 
Divine Service shall be occupied in quiet 
attendance to hear, mark, and under- 
stand what is read, preached, or 
ministered, saying, in their due places 
audibly with the Minister, the General 
Confession, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed, and making all other answers as 
are appointed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

2.They shall reverently kneel when the 
prayers are read, and shall stand up at 
the saying or singing of the Canticles 
and the Creed and at the reading of 
the Gospel, showing the accustomed 
reverence at the mention of the name 
of Jesus. 

3.No one shall disturb the Service or 
Sermon by walking or talking or in any 
other way, nor depart out of the Church 
during the time of the Service or Sermon 
without reasonable cause. 

Nor was Donne merely sticking to the letter 
of the law. He felt very strongly that kneel- 
ing was one of the most necessary parts of 
Christian worship, as shown in his sermons 
(LXXX Sermons, pp. 72-73). In one Candle- 
mas sermon he even expressed doubt that 
salvation could be obtained without the act 
Gpeseling at prayer (LXXX Sermons, pp. 

115-116). 

The incident gives us a fuller picture of 
Donne than that which Walton presents, or 
at least it adds another facet to his per- 
sonality, a sterner, somewhat less kind side. 
It makes more possible Edward Alleyn’s 
rather harsh characterization, and, in modern 
terms at least, it makes Donne a little less 


likeable. (Prof.) BAIRD W. WHITLOCK. 
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HUNTER’S ROBIN HOOD 


N 1852 the Yorkshire antiquary, the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, wrote his tract, The Great 
Hero of the Minstrelsy of England, Robin 
Hood, his period, real character (etc.) investi- 
gated and perhaps ascertained. Had he lived 
to-day I feel sure that Hunter would have 
omitted the “ perhaps ” in the light of further 
investigations of his thesis. 

Hunter based his findings on A Lytell 
Geste of Robyn Hode, the earliest of extant 
ballads, dating from the 14th century. 
According to this story the king Edward 
who disguised himself in order to meet the 
outlaw in the greenwood also made a pro- 
gress through Nottingham, Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. The only Edward who did so 
was the second of that name. 

The ballad states that Robin Hood took 
service with the king, but after little more 
than twelve months he longs to be back in 
the greenwood and makes the excuse that 
he wishes to visit the chapel he has built in 
Barnsdale. Hunter, who was an Assistant 
Keeper of the Records, found that there was 
a Robyn Hode actually employed as a valet 
of the King’s Chamber in 1324, the year 
after the progress through the North. He 
is not recorded as having been paid before 
16 April of that year as the payments were 
recorded in bulk previously, and he is dis- 
charged on 25 November. 

In the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wake- 
field Hunter also found a Robert Hood who 
is sued by Amabel Brolegh and fined 3d. in 
the 9th year of Edward II. This Robert 
Hood was a follower of his lord the Earl 
of Lancaster, and Hunter surmised that after 
the earl’s downfall at the battle of Borough- 
bridge in 1322, some of his men took refuge 
in Barnsdale, where we find them at the 
opening of the Lytell Geste. Barnsdale was 
infested with outlaws at this time. 

Hunter’s discoveries were hailed with 
delight by J. M. Gutch (another investigator 
in the same field) and others, but later Pro- 
fessor Francis James Child, the American 
philologist, in his English and Scottish 
Popular Ballad poured scorn on the theory, 
and its author’s “ rummaging in old account 
books.” Since then we have learnt that this 
is just where history is found. 

It is only recently that Hunter’s thesis 
has been re-examined in the light of further 
research. Mr. J. W. Walker, another York- 
shire antiquary, found in the Wakefield 
Court Rolls that Robert and Matilda Hood 
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bought a plot of land on Bichill, Wakefield, 
in 1316. In 1357 there is mentioned “a 
tenement on Bichill, formerly in the tenure 
of Robin Hood.” In the “ Contrariant’s 
Roll ” (the list of properties forfeited by the 
followers of the ill-fated Earl of Lancaster) 
is also mentioned “a building of new con- 
struction on Bichill, Wakefield.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Walker spoiled his case by 
quoting as evidence a play of 1601 (in which 
Maid Marian appears for the first time with 
the hero) that Robin’s wife changed her 
name from Matilda to Marian when she 
followed him to the greenwood. In the play 
Matilda Fitzwalter, who is persecuted by 
King John, follows her lover to Sherwood 
Forest. This play was evidently based partly 
on the story of Fulk Fitz Warine, whose wife 
Matilda actually did so. Maid Marian in 
the play ends up in a convent where she is 
poisoned. 

One of the present writer’s first tasks was 
to search through the Wakefield Court Rolls 
for any of the characters mentioned in the 
Lytell Geste. A name which at once jumped 
to the eye was that of John de Doncaster, a 
knight who was chief steward or manorial 
steward of Earl de Warenne, before the 
Earl of Lancaster succeeded to his Yorkshire 
estates. In the ballad we are told: 

Syr Roger of Donkestere, 
By the pryoresse he lay, 

And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode 
Through their false playe. 

This was when he had gone to Kirklees 
Priory to be bled by his aunt. If the villain 
thus named as conspiring with the prioress 
could be found, it would surely be new proof 
that Hunter was right. It was without much 
hope that I searched. But my excitement 
can be imagined when I found the following 
item: 

Court held at Wakefield, 22 Jan. 1327. 

Sandale. John Attleme surrenders 22 

acres in Crigleston: committed to Robert 

del Dene (1 acre); Roger s. of William 

de Doncastre (8 acres)... . 

In the same year Roger de Doncastre is 
fined 2d. on 7 July. His name does not 
appear again in these Rolls, but it is found 
in a previous record dated 18 March 
(1301-2), reprinted in Yorkshire Deeds, 
Record Series II, No: 1. p. 82 when he is a 
witness to a deed concerning the manor of 
Hornington (eight miles S.W. of York). He 
is here described as a chaplain. 

This person, it may safely be claimed, is 
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the Sir Roger of Doncaster mentioned in the 
ballad. Crigleston, mentioned in the Wake. 
field entry, is within ten miles of Kirklees 
Priory. As a chaplain Roger de Doncaster 
would be accorded the courtesy title of 
“Sir” and his calling would account for his 
presence in the priory. There is, of course, 
no evidence of his having been the prioress’s 
lover, and for all we know this may have 
been a story circulated to account for 
Robin’s death by natural causes or because 
the bleeding could not be stopped. But if 
he was the lover of the prioress it would not 
surprise anyone acquainted with the state of 
the religious houses at that time. Dr. Eileen 
Power in her Medieval English Nunneries 
states that in the first sixty years of the 14th 
century “nineteen out of the twenty-seven 
houses in Yorkshire came before the Arch- 
bishop of York’s notice . . . in connection 
with cases of immorality or apostasy.” Kirk- 
lees is mentioned more than once. 

Another character in the Geste which can 
be identified in the Wakefield Rolls is Sir 
Richard at the Lee. A Richard of the Lee 
is mentioned at a court held at Rastrick on 
19 April, 1317. The mistake of making him 
a knight of Lancashire in the ballad could 
have arisen through his son having a dispute 
with a follower of the Earl of Lancaster, his 
overlord. The ballad-makers also gave 
titles to their characters to add glamour to 
their stories. 

Professor Child gives many instances 
where names in ballads have been changed 
out of all recognition. For instance, Johnnie 
Scot becomes Johnie M’Nauchton, Love 
John, Lang Johnny Moir, Buneftan and 
“Jack that Little Scot.” There is no “Gil- 
bert of the White Honde” in the Wakefield 
Rolls, but there is a family of a name which 
is variously spelt as Withondes, Withe- 
houndes, With-the-hounde, Wythehoundes, 
Wythund and Wythoundes. Such a name 
passed by word of mouth through half-a- 
dozen people could easily become “ With the 
White Honde ” (Hound). 

Ritson tells us that Little John’s name was 
Naylor. It is a curious coincidence that his 
bow which used to hang in the chancel of 
Hathersage Church, where he is buried, is 
said to have been last used to shoot a deer 
by a Col. Naylor in 1715. We find the 
name of John le Nailer recorded on Friday 
of Easter Week, 1329, when he surrenders 
3g acres to Sir William de Doncaster, the 
father of Roger. John may have had cause 
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for enmity to the Doncaster family and he 
may have joined the band in Barnsdale after 
this date. 

William Scathelock (in later ballads 
garbled to “ Scarlet ”) had a rare name which 
does not appear in the Wakefield Rolls. But 
the name “Shakelok” does, and Mr. C. 
L’Estrange Ewan has shown that these 
names, in various spellings, were synony- 
mous. For instance, the same person occurs 
in the Assize Rolls for 1372 and 1381 as W. 
Shakelok and W. Scathelok. An Adam 
Schakelok is recorded in the W.C.R. on 10 
April, 1317, and there may well have been 
a William of that name who did not appear 
before the courts. 

The name Reynold is mentioned twice in 
the Geste, once as the name of one of 
Robin’s team in a shooting contest and again 
when Little John adopts the name of “ Rey- 
nolde Grenelefe ” and takes service with the 
sheriff. We find the name Reynold in the 
W.C.R. When a person adopts a nom-de- 
plume it does not come out of thin air. It 
is usually a name which for some reason has 
stuck in the adopter’s mind, and it is often 
a combination of two names from different 
sources. The names Greenhood, Greenhirst, 
Greenholm, Greenman and Greenwood 
occur frequently in the Wakefield district, 
and it would require little ingenuity on 
John’s part to invent the name of Greenleaf. 

There is, of course, no lack of the name 
of Miller or Milner in the Manor of Wake- 
field, but none in the Court Rolls with the 
forename of “ Much.” In any case, this 
was probably merely a nickname which 
might not be used in a court. 

Probably these are all the followers Robin 
had. The “seven score” of the ballad is 
merely poetic licence, for the sheriff had 
exactly the same number. Although Barns- 
dale was a notorious haunt of robbers, it 
would hardly provide a living for so many, 
and it is inconceivable that such a number 
would be allowed to go unmolested by the 
forces of order. 

There is much other supporting evidence 
for Hunter’s thesis. On the edge of Barns- 
dale a Robert Hode’s stone is mentioned in 
a deed in the Chartulary of Monkbretton 
Priory as early as 1422. It was located at 
what is now known as Robin Hood’s Well, 

and appeared to be used as a boundary mark 
at that date. 

The favourite companions of Edward II 
were men of low origin: buffoons, singers, 
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play-actors, coachmen, ditchers, watermen, 
sailors and smiths. He was devoted to play- 
acting. There could be no king so fitted for 
the role of the disguised abbot in the Geste. 

Another fact which supports Hunter is 
that the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, to whom 
Sir Richard at the Lee was in debt, was a 
notorious money-lender. Altogether the 
Lytell Geste gives a true picture of life in the 
14th century thus proving that Robin lived 
long after the date postulated by some anti- 
quarians who, because he is coupled with 
Randolph, Earl of Chester as a hero of 
ballads in Piers Plowman, opine that he 
flourished at the same time. In fact England 
can hardly have had an archer hero until 
after the battle of Falkirk in 1298, when the 
longbow decided the action. The weapon 
was used with great effect, it is true, in 1282, 
when the army of Llewellyn was beaten at 
the fight of Orewin Bridge, but here, as at 
Falkirk, the bowmen were mostly Welsh. It 
was probably between the battle of Falkirk 
and Edward Balliol’s victory of Dupplin 
(1332) with the aid of English auxiliaries, 
that English archery came into its own. In 
between was the defeat of Bannockburn. 
Here the archers may have been as good but 
they were ordered to shoot over the heads 
of the knights with the result that there 
were more casualities on their own side than 
on the enemy’s. The dangers of overhead 
shooting were not soon forgotten and for 
the future the archers were put on the flanks 
as before. 

Had Joseph Hunter been in possession of 
the results of recent research I think that 
there would be no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that he had performed one of the most 
astounding pieces of literary and historical 


deduction. P. VALENTINE HArRrIs. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ‘ PEINE 
FORTE ET DURE’ 


HOUGH Elizabethan jurists who fought 
the English mission employed un- 
scrupulous methods of detection it must be 
remembered that they undoubtedly believed 
that their victims had led iniquitous lives 
and championed’ dastardly doctrines, 
obviously to the peril of the State. For 
whom had the rack, ‘ gauntlets"* and peine 


* Mutilation resulting from racking had caused 2 
violent revulsion of feeling in Elizabethan London. 
Topcliffe’s more than adequate answer was the 
*gauntlets.’ For Topcliffe see D.N.B. 
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forte et dure been intended if not for such 
as these? It seemed a logical argument. It 
was one, moreover, that the greatest jurists 
of the day, Evans, Coke, Popham, and 
others, pressed to its logical conclusion with 
an unflinching and terrible zest. They had 
willing instruments, They had Richard 
Young, ‘ rack-master’ to the Crown; in par- 
ticular, they had that hoary veteran in evil— 
Richard Topcliffe. 

While in prison the saintly widow, Jane 
Wiseman, inspired the admiration of all who 
knew her well, both by her benevolent dis- 
position and Christian meekness. Perceiving 
the esteem that she had engendered, the wily 
fox Topcliffe cunningly devised a subtle trap 
to ensnare her. His unctuous minions 
enquired of her whether she would be willing 
to minister to the needs of an injured man. 
On expressing her readiness to do so, he was 
presently ushered into her presence. He was 
Fr. John Jones, a Franciscan whom she had 
known quite well. But the widow betrayed 
no dismay when she saw him; nor, as it 
transpired, was it necessary to Topcliffe’s 
foul plot that she should. She treated and 
bandaged the priest’s injured leg, which done, 
accompanied by those rascals, Fr. Jones, 
with grave misgivings, sadly took his leave. 
Jane Wiseman was duly summoned from 
prison to answer an indictment of ‘ receiving, 
comforting, helping, and maintaining priests’ 
contrary to penal laws then operative, and a 
jury was empanelled to declare her innocent 
or guilty. Thus had Topcliffe’s trap caught 
its victim. But he made one mistake. He 
had reckoned without Queen Elizabeth. 

At her trial Jane Wiseman declined to 
plead. The heroic woman well knew the 
frightful consequence of that.? Judgment 
was not for a moment in doubt of course: 

‘The sentence is that the said Jane Wiseman 

shall be led to the prison of the Marshal- 

sea of the Queen’s Bench, and there naked, 
except for a linen cloth about the lower 
part of her body, be laid upon the ground 

. .. and upon her body, in every part, 

let there be placed as much of stone and 

iron as she can bear, and more... so 

‘living until she die.’ 

So the judgment of 30th June 1598.° 

Conviction of felony entailed forfeit to the 


Crown of possessions belonging to the person con- 
victed. But if a person refused to plead, un- 


doubtedly he could not be tried. Thus his heirs 
could not be victimized. His penalty was peine 
forte et dure however. 

*C.R.S., vol. v, pp. 363-7. 
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Margaret Clitherow had indeed embraced 
the agonizing ordeal of peine forte et dure 
and been crushed to death with appalli 
brutality at York on 26th March 1586 for 
that she had stood mute at her trial with the 
manifest purpose of safeguarding priests, 
who, through her answers to leading ques. 
tions, might otherwise have been tricked and 
trapped by agents provocateurs and sent to 
the scaffold by virtue of being ordained 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church and 
performing sacerdotal functions as such, 
But the sentence of 30th June 1598 reached 
Queen Elizabeth. It was not well received, 
She foiled Topcliffe and ‘ rebuked the justices 
of cruelty, and said she [Jane Wiseman] 
should not die’.* But in the matter of the 
Franciscan, the justices had their way: for 
Fr. Jones was barbarously executed at St, 
Thomas Waterings on the 12th of the next 
month. It was a saintly martyr’s death. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that 
Shakespeare was familiar with this ancient 
torture unto death, because he dramatizes it 
himself, in several contexts, in nearly a dozen 
of his plays, as also in Sonnet No. 140. Yet 
these references have mostly escaped critical 
notice and the text has been made the poorer 
on that account. Critical attention has been 
deflected probably because the macabre 
horrible associations that impinge on peine 
forte et dure have blurred its artistic 
possibilities. 

Faith, once or twice she hear’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it rary her breast. 

King Lear, IV. iii. 25-6.) 
Who would suspect a sardonic allusion to 
peine forte et dure there? 

Shakespeare never speaks of peine forte 
et dure as such. Never does he use the ex- 
pression ‘crush’ in that sense. Invariably 
Shakespeare invokes the term ‘ press’ and 
its derivatives. I give three examples from 
his immortal dramas: 

(i) I am press’d to death through want of 


speaking. ? 

, ‘ {King Richard II, Ill. iv. 74.) 
(ii) Griefs of mine own lie heavy on my breast, . 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it 

_. press’d 
With more of thine. 

(Romeo and Juliet, I. i. 182-4.) 

(iii) I have this while with leaden thoughts been 


press’d. 
(Othello, III. iv. 163.) 
In (i) may be noted the realistic expression 
“press’'d to death”; in (ii) the sinister and 


‘ a. Hamilton’s The Chronicle of St. Monica's, 
p. 83. 
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most apt word “ propagate” connoting an 
augmentation of weight or oppressive heavi- 
ness; and in (iii) “leaden”, descriptive of 
the aggregate of iron and stone, cf. the judg- 
ment against the widow Jane Wiseman. The 
formula ‘ press’ comcomitant with ‘death’ 
is Shakespeare’s most frequent usage, 
followed by ‘ press’ with ‘down’, as in, for 
example: “ A pack of sorrows which would 
press you down . . . to your timeless grave ” 
(The Two Gentlemen of Verona: III. i. 19). 
The symbolism is striking. 

Erotic quibbles and bawdy, for which 
Shakespeare seems to have counted poesy 
well lost, are numerous and diverse. I note 
one of each. “Press it to death” (Troilus 
and Cressida: Ill. ii. 215). Unusual because 
meaningfully impersonal; “it” relating to 
the bed upon which Cressida will recline in 
luxurious abandon: so Pandarus’ lewd 
advice to Troilus. From Measure for 
Measure: V. i. 516, comes “ Marrying a 
punk,» my lord, is pressing to death”. 
Having regard to Shakespeare’s many 
graphic allusions to prison-life, hangmen and 
hangings, references to peine forte et dure 
ought not to be appraised as so much drama- 
tic flotsam, but, on the contrary, as 
integrated down-to-earth instances of his 
exceptional awareness of the grim times 
through which he lived. Peine forte et dure 
was abolished in 1827. K. B. Danks. 


‘ie. a prostitute. 


A PLOT-CHAIN IN 
“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 


WE have heard a good deal in recent years 
of Shakespeare’s associative habit of 
mind in his use of imagery, which makes 
him create whole chains or clusters of 
images that are closely connected in his 
mind, as soon as any one member of the 
group happens to come up. The purpose 
of this note is to show that the same habit 
is also to be found in his plot-construction. 
In “King John” we have the following 
plot-chain in Acts 2 and 3: The French and 
English kings meet before Angiers, and 
engage in mutual recrimination before 
coming to blows. After an indecisive battle 
Faulconbridge suggests that they should 
temporarily join forces against the citizens 
of Angiers, who have flouted them, and, 
after having destroyed their city, return to 
their former quarrel. The suggestion is 
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adopted, but its execution is forestalled by 
the First Citizen’s proposal that a permanent 
peace between the warring monarchs should 
be concluded by means of a marriage 
alliance between Lewis and Blanch. Both 
kings consent and the marriage is concluded. 
But, as a result of John’s quarrel with the 
Papal Legate, their alliance is almost at 
once disrupted, and Blanch is left to lament 
her unhappy position which makes it im- 
possible for her to wish for the victory of 
either side: 

Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 

Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 

Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 

Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; 

Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose: 

Assured loss before the match be play’d. 

Gs. 1.331 ff.) 


In “Antony and Cleopatra” the same 
chain of events is repeated. Enobarbus, who 
as the blunt and mocking, yet loyal and 
devoted follower closely resembles Faulcon- 
bridge, proposes amidst. the mutual 
recriminations of Caesar and Antony that 
they should make friends long enough to 
defeat Pompey, and afterwards, if they 
wished, return to their quarrel. As in “ King 
John” there follows at once upon this 
Agrippa’s proposal of providing a lasting 
bond between them by means of a marriage- 
alliance, which is readily agreed to and the 
marriage concluded. After their meeting 
with Pompey there follow the reports of a 
renewed rupture between the two Emperors 
and their preparation for war, with Octavia 
left in the same position as Blanch, torn by 
divided loyalties and not knowing for whose 
victory to pray: 

The good gods will mock me presently, 

When I shall pray, 

**O, bless my lord and husband!” 

Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

“O, bless my brother!” Husband win, win 

brother, 

Prays, and destroys the prayer ; no midway 

*Twixt these extremes at all. 

(3. 4. 15 ff.) 


Though parallels can be found in 
Plutarch’s “ Life of Marcus Antonius” for 
the various separate members of the chain 
except for Enobarbus’s proposal, it is their 
order of succession and their form which 
make it clear that Shakespeare, wittingly or 
not, wrote with the episodes in “ King John” 
at the back of his mind. Which individual 
member of the chain called up the asso- 
ciated links in the poet’s mind it is, of course, 
impossible to say. It may have been the 


end-link, Octavia’s lament for her unhappy 
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position, as recounted by Plutarch, which 
reminded Shakespeare of Blanch and caused 
him to devise the sequence in 2.2. for which 
he received no suggestions from the “ Life 
of Marcus Antonius”. Or it may have been 
Enobarbus’s likeness to Faulconbridge and 
the similarity of their position in relation 
to the two quarrelling rulers that set off the 
plot-chain in the poet’s mind. But such 
speculation is idle. What is important is 
our realization that the habit of association, 
which exerted such a powerful influence on 
Shakespeare’s metiiod of composition, could 
extend beyond his choice of words to the 
very plotting of the play itself. 


ERNEST SCHANZER. 
University of Liverpool. 


MANNINGHAM’S DIARY 
The Case For Re-examination 


OHN MANNINGHAM of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, who at his 
death in 1622 was about the age of forty-five, 
left a diary in manuscript which has been 
made well known by the publication of the 
greater part of its contents by the Camden 
Society in 1868. The diary runs from 
January 1601 (old style) to April 1603, with 
a few earlier entries. It has been suggested 
that a better title for it would have been 
“note book’ as much of the contents is a 
recording of stories told to the diarist. It 
is in fact more a common place book than a 
diary proper, but this is not to lessen its 
importance. Its editor, John Bruce (1802-69) 
lawyer, antiquary, and _ historian (the 
Calendar of State Papers for 1625-39 was 
edited by him) was a prominent figure in 
London literary life, and a leading member 
of the Shakespeare Society. 

The diary is numbered 5353 in the Har- 
leian collection in the British Museum. 
Nothing is known about its history before it 
came to the Museum with the Harleian col- 
lection in the middle of the 18th century. 
It was found in the Museum and first 
described in print by John Payne Collier in 
his History of English Dramatic Poetry pub- 
lished in 1831. 

The diary had been discovered and 
examined by Joseph Hunter (1783-1861), 
assistant keeper of public records and vice- 
president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
before the publication of Collier’s History. 
In his “ New Illustrations of the Life of 
Shakespeare,” 1845, Hunter explained that 
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he had visited the Museum in 1828 and had 
found the diary catalogued under the follow. 
ing description: 

“A small paper book of various collec. 
tions dated 1601-3: 

1 Epigrams and Devices. 

2 Abstracts of sermons, notes from books, 

etc, 

3 A diary, beginning January 1° 1601 to 
February 24, ditto. 

4 The diary resumed, May 1602, with 
many abstracts from sermons, also 
verses and miscellaneous remarks, 
extracts from poems etc. 

Who was the writer does not appear.” 
Hunter adds “this is, to say the least, a 
very un-scholarlike description.” The 
volume when found by Hunter was lettered 
“ Abstracts of Sermons 1601, 2, 3.” 

Collier took no pains to discover the 
writer of the diary, but referred to him as 
‘the barrister’. It was left to Hunter, using 
the clues given in the diary, as he explains 
in his “ New Illustrations,” to find that the 
writer was John Manningham. Bruce 
acknowledged the good work of Hunter, but 
was sparing of praise. 

Sometime after the diary was seen by 
Hunter it was rebound by the Museum. The 
date of re-binding has not been recorded, 
but in the opinion of Mr B. Schofield, deputy 
keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, 
it was before 1850. Bruce described it as “a 
diminutive volume measuring not quite six 
inches by four, and containing 133 leaves.” 
It has been folioed in the Museum, and 
Bruce, who did his editorial work well, re- 
produced the folioing, distinguishing the 
verso pages with letter b, a great help in 
the examination of the MS. Bruce men- 
tioned that he had been able to make use 
of a transcription of part of the diary 
supplied to him by John Forster, Dickens’ 
biographer. 

The MS. is remarkable for the number 
of its blank pages. There are two leaves 
wholly blank between pages 25b and 26 and 
two between 109b and 110 (these blank 
pages have not been folioed). There are two 
further leaves wholly blank, except that one 
is headed January 1602. They come between 
pages 84b and 86. In this case, the first of 
the two pages has been folioed 85. 

There are in addition five wholly blank 
pages, viz. 4b, 17, 36, 60b and 64. There 
are also twenty pages which are half, or 
more than half blank. Twenty-six 
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pages have smaller spaces blank. In five 
cases the blank space comes in between lines 
which precede and follow it. This is an 
important variation. 

Collier in his account of the diary claimed 
to have been the first person, after the maker 
of the Harleian catalogue, to have examined 
it Undoubtedly he was at work in the 
Museum, as his “ Poetical Decameron ” pub- 
lished in 1820 makes clear, long before 
Hunter’s visit of 1828, and would have had 
ample time for making additions to the 
diary before Hunter saw it. Bearing in mind 
the extent and ramifications of his opera- 
tions, it is difficult to suppress the feeling 
that he had worked on the MS. The many 
pages which were wholly or in part blank 
gave him opportunities he is not likely to 
have resisted. How much he added has still 
to be determined. 

Bruce did not deem it necessary to make 
a complete transcription of the MS. for 
printing. He omitted seven pages of an 
oration by Thomas Stapleton (p. 83), the 
mottoes in a lottery drawn on a visit by 
Queen Elizabeth to Lord Keeper Egerton 
(p. 126), and several pages from a treatise 
by Sir John Hayward (p. 169). Besides these 
he heavily censored the MS. omitting pas- 
sages which he had been “ obliged to reject 
as unfit for publication”. His omissions 
for this reason are indicated by asterisks 
and number over thirty in all. Bruce did 
not print a paragraph on fo. 77 of the MS. 
about “a professed strumpet” which gives 
the clue to other omissions. On fo. 36 there 
are three very old obliterations, dating back 
possibly to the time before the MS. came 
into the Museum, in a paragraph which 
Bruce did not print. The reason for the 
deletion of some surnames hereabouts is 
not apparent. 

Bruce had good reasons generally for his 
omissions, but he prints (p. 86) a story about 
“ Alderman Mores wives daughter, a 
Spaniard borne” which he himself calls “a 
disagreeable anecdote.” Manningham gives 
the sources of many of the stories he 
collected, and this one is ascribed to “Jo. 
Marstone”, identified as John Marston. 
Collier has linked the name of Marston with 
some of his spurious discoveries, and is not 
likely to have had scruples about adding to 
their number. Strangely, Bruce has printed 
4 still more unpleasant reference to a Bishop 
of Wells (p. 136). 

An anecdote about Bodley of the Bodleian 
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(p. 63) is repeated with some variation on 
p. 129. In the first of these entries Bodley 
wooed “a rich widdowe”, and “ played 
his game”. In the story about Burbage and 
Shakespeare, to be considered later, Shake- 
speare also played a game. 

Collier was interested in Thomas Over- 
bury because of the connection of the 
Countess of Essex and Ann Turner with 
Simon Forman (Vol. 198 p. 532). Overbury 
was a member of the Middle Temple and 
may have been known to Manningham, On 
fo. 12 (p. 17) is this: 

Aliud of Mr Child. 
If I be not beguild 
Here lies Mr Child. 
At the side is written “ Overbury recit.” It 
looks like an addition made long after the 
time of Manningham. 


On fo. 39b (p. 54) is this curious entry : 

““Sniges nose looked downe to see how 

many of his teethe were lost, and could 

never get up again. 
Th. Overbury of Sniges crooked nose.” 
On the same page is an anecdote about “ Mr 
Butler who did not marry,” signed Overbury, 
which Bruce did not print. 

Ben Jonson’s initials are used once in the 
diary and are described by Bruce (p. 63) as 
“by a more recent hand.” On fo. 98b (p. 
130) is the only other reference in the diary 
to Jonson, and the name of Overbury is 
appended to it. It is in a hand which does 
not correspond with the rest of the para- 
graph. It is without doubt a modern 
forgery. 

References to Tarlton were frequently 
made by Collier. On fo. 12 (p. 16) the 
following is attributed to Ch, Davers: “ Tarl- 
ton called Burley House gate in the Strand 
towardes the Savoy the Lord Treasurer’s 
Almes gate because it was seldom or never 
opened.” Tarlton had been dead eleven 
years when Davers is said to have told this 
story.' 

Interesting as many parts of its contents 
are, the importance of the diary rests on 
two paragraphs—an account of the per- 
formance of “ Twelfth Night ” in the Middle 
Temple Hall, and the story of the pursuit of 
a lady of light virtue by Burbage and Shake- 
speare. The association of Collier with the 


*The story is not to be found in “ Tarlton’s 
Jests ” as edited by J. O. Halliwell and W. C. Haz- 
litt, but both editors give a copy of it from Man- 
ningham’s Diary. 


I 1 ost probably it is a Collier 
invention. 
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diary raises serious doubts of the authorship 
of these two accounts, especially the second. 

The account of the “ Twelfth Night” per- 
formance comes on fo. 12b (p. 18) towards 
the middle of the page, which commences 
with the reference to the ‘Conny Catchers.’ 
Its position does not in itself establish its 
genuineness. There are still pages left in the 
diary, as I have mentioned, where blanks 
are preceded and followed by genuine 
entries. 

Fo. 12b is headed Jan. 1601 and opens 
with a paragraph of twelve lines. Then 
follows the account of the performance of 
“Twelfth Night” which has a peculiarity, 
a cross date heading Febr 1601, most rarely 
found in the diary. The account has the 
appearance of a late addition to the page, 
and the hand is a smaller one than is found 
hereabouts. (There is a reduced facsimile 
in Halliwell’s Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare, Vol. 2 p. 82.) 

The account in the diary begins: “ At our 
feast wee had a play called ‘ Twelve Night, 
or What you Will’ much like the Commedy 
of Errores or Menechmi in Plautus, but most 
like and neare to that in Italian called 
Inganni”. Collier, the first to find and print 
the entry, wrote in his H.E.D.P. (Vol. I 
p. 328) “ The Menechmi . . . was of course 
the play of Plautus as translated by W.W. 
and printed in 1595. Should the Italian 
comedy, called Inganni turn up, we shall 
probably find in it the actual original of 
‘Twelfth Night’ ”’, 

Bruce in a footnote quotes John Hunter, 
one of Collier’s best informed critics, as 
saying that “the Italian play here alluded to 
was not one of those termed the Inganni”, 
and the whole passage has had other critics 
of weight, among them Miss Marchette 
Chute (in ‘Shakespeare of London’. 1951 
p. 189). 

Collier wrote in 1831: “It is remarkable 
that this is the only notice of a play through- 
out the diary”. The notice was also remark- 
able for giving a new and earlier date to 
the composition and performance of 
‘Twelfth Night’ than the one generally 
accepted before 1831. 

Collier may have fallen down by his eager- 
ness to give evidence of his study of Italian, 
of which he had boasted in his ‘“ New Par- 
ticulars ” but if this account is by him it is 
one of the most skilful of his inventions. 
Bruce has made a slip in the transcription 
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of fo. 12b. Quae mala... 
bered in the MS, 

12 is “Cosen Norton was arrested in 

London.” 

11 is “ He put up a supplication. . .” 

(the figures are the day of the month of 

the entry). 

The word “arrested” should receive expert 
examination. Possibly Bruce has mis-read 
it, but why was this line written on the 12th 
and the succeeding paragraph on the 11th? 

After the paragraph “he put up a suppli- 
cation”, which continues onto fo. 13, there 
follows a curious anecdote, still under date 
the 11th, by Cosen Norton (the only other 
time he is mentioned in the diary). The 
diary does not say whether the anecdote 
was told before or after Cosen Norton went 
to prison! 

To the examination of the story about 
Burbage and Shakespeare I come with the 
conviction that Collier was its author. In 
his introduction to the diary, Bruce made 
reference to the entries which are out of 
chronological order, describing this as due 
to confusion on the part of the diarist or 
bookbinder. It is only on three pages of 
the diary that the irregular dating is serious. 
It occurs in the MS. as follows (see pp. 38, 
39, and 40 Bruce): 

Fo. 28 June 1602 

28b June 1601 

29 June 1602 

29b March 1601 

30 March 1601 

30b May 1602 
It is on fo. 29b that the story of Burbage and 
Shakespeare occurs. 

It is to be noted that each leaf has one 
page dated 1601 and one dated 1602. Quite 
clearly therefore the confusion has not arisen 
in the binding or the 1602 pages would be 
out of order. 

Collier had an impish delight in spreading 
confusion with his dating. It occurs in the 
entries in Simon Forman’s diary descriptive 
of the performances of “The Winter's 
Tale”, ‘“‘Cymbeline ” and “ Macbeth”, and 
in the entries in Keeling’s log of the per- 
formances of “ Richard II” and “ Hamlet” 
at sea. 

My conclusion is that Collier found fos. 
28b, 29b and 30 blank in the diary, and 
cleverly proceeded to write them up. Ignore 
them, and the confusion of chronological 
order of which Bruce complained will 
disappear. 
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Fo. 28b has a summarized report of a 
sermon by Dr Buckridge at the Temple 
Church, the only occasion on which this 
divine appears in the diary. The lower half 
of the page is blank. 

Fo. 29b has at its head a paragraph of 
thirteen lines which Bruce has suppressed. 
Following (p. 39) come: 

Mr Watts and Mr Danvers’ had fiery 

wordes 
and this peculiar paragraph: 

“Commonly those which speake most 

against Tullie are like a dog which com- 

ming into a roome, where he espies a 

shoulder of mutton lying upon some high 

place, falls to barking at it because he 
cannot reache it.” Watts. 
The Burbage and Shakespeare story comes 
next, and these two paragraphs complete 
the page: aie: 

Mr Fleetewood the Recorder sitting in 
judgment when a prisoner was to have his 
clergy and could not read, he saved him 
with this jeast: “What will not that 
obstinat knave reade indeede. Goe take 
him away and whip him.” 

He imprisoned one for saying he had 
supt as well as the Lord Mayor when 
he had nothing but bread and cheese. 

The first of these stories is attributed to John 
Bramstone, future Lord Chief Justice. The 
second is quite suitably anonymous. All 
three pages bear the mark of Collier. 

On Fo. 30 appears an account of a Court 
of the Merchant Adventurers. One third 
of this page is blank. 

Professor Roland Lewis in “ The Shake- 
speare Documents ” (Vol. 1 p. 317) gives a 
facsimile of the Burbage and Shakespeare 
story as it appears in the diary, and notes: 
“The diary as a whole exhibits relatively 
fewer commas than does this entry... . 
Commas seldom appear in such numbers as 
in this passage. Some of them appear to 
be by a different hand and pen... .” 

There has been much discussion as to the 
name appended to the story. Collier in his 
first edition of H.E.D.P. said that the name 
was Tooley. Bruce printed it as Touse. By 
others it has been read as Curle. Collier 
made the name Tooley to connect the anec- 
dote to Nicholas Tooley, who in the Ist 
Folio appeared in the list of the “ Principall 
Actors in all these Playes ”, and who accord- 
ing to Collier was apprenticed to Burbage. 


In other 


*As the name is here spelt by Bruce. 
places it appears as Davers. 
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In the 2nd edition of his H.E.D.P. dated 1879 
Collier made one of his rare changes of 
mind. He wrote “we own that it looks 
more like Touse than Tooley, and Touse is 
certainly found in other parts of the MS.” 
His original claim had been that “ whether 
the anecdote be true or untrue, whether it 
were a mere joke, or the invention of vulgar 
scandal, it comes recommended to our notice 
upon tolerably good authority”. Thus 
ended Collier's endeavour to _ give 
authenticity to the story by linking it with 
Nicholas Tooley. 

In his Life of Shakespeare (1848 p. 196) 
J. O. Halliwell gave a version of the story 
which is found in papers not yet printed, 
deposited in the Library at the Birthplace, 
Stratford-on-Avon. They were collected by 
a diligent local celebrity in the early years 
of the last century—Captain James Saunders 
who died in 1830 at the age of 56. Mr Levi 
Fox, Director and Librarian of the Birth- 
place Trust tells me that the story is found 
in a volume of “Shakespearean Poems and 
Miscellanies ” which contains a number of 
anecdotes relating to actors in, and per- 
formances of “Richard III”, mostly con- 
cerning Garrick, Edmund Kean, G. F. 
Cooke and their contemporaries. 

The story as printed by Halliwell is 
obviously a late and modernized version 
of the one found in Manningham’s Diary. 
The probability is that it was passed to 
Saunders by Collier on one of his early 
visits to Stratford-on-Avon. 

Manningham’s diary, like the other papers 
on which Collier worked, has not as yet, I 
believe, been subject to the tests by which 
the genuineness or otherwise of handwriting 
can now be determined. Such tests applied 
to the diary might establish the authenticity 
of the account of “ Twelfth Night”, but I 
feel sure would prove that Collier and not 
Manningham wrote the story of Burbage and 
Shakespeare. They might also show that 
more parts of the diary than those to which 
I have drawn attention were the work of 
the man of great but misapplied talents who 
has confused the records of Shakespeare’s 
life and writings. SYDNEY RACE. 


AN ENTRY IN MILTON’S 
COMMON-PLACE BOOK 
ON folio 116 of his Common-Place Book 


Milton wrote that divorce should be 
allowed because “cujus sine amore est 
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frigidus, insuavis, infoecundus, noxius, feri- 
nus, foedus”’.* The sense is not in doubt, 
but it is agreed on all hands that the word 

**cujus ” cannot be right. Horwood records 
a suggestion that it should be “ concubitus ”.* 
A note in the Columbia edition of Milton 
says®: “ The reading of the MS is clear, but 
the meaning seems to be ‘cubus’”; that, 
however, surely cannot be right. The word 
intended was, I believe, “ coitus’, as in No. 
28 of the Poems of Petronius Arbiter*: 

Foeda est in coitu et brevis voluptas 

et taedet Veneris statim peractae. 

Non ergo ut pecudes libidinosae 

caeci protinus irruamus illuc 

(nam languescit amor peritque flamma). 

A note® in the new Yale edition of Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works states that the contem- 
porary doctor from whom Milton is quoting 
used the word “Venus” where we have 
“cujus ”, and it seems possible that Milton 
made the change just because he recollected 
the poem, which had been published from 
the manuscript in 1579.° J. GEORGE. 


*Ed. Horwood (Camden Soc.), 1877, p. 18; 
160, of John Milton (Columbia UP.), Ill, 


* Horwood, ce. cit., | a 
> Op. cit. XVIII, p 
“Loeb Classical iow, Petronius, Poems (ed. 
Butler), p. 358; there is some question about the 
ascri tion of the poem to Petronius (ib. p. 340). 
—. Prose Works of John Milton (Yale 
UP.), I, p. 414. 
* Petronius, ut sup., p. 340. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN’S 
“POLEMO-MIDDINIA ” AS A 
SOURCE FOR “THE BLYTHSOME 
BRIDAL ” 


HE purpose of this note is to demonstrate 

a close and hitherto unnoticed relation- 
ship between two interesting Scots poems of 
the seventeenth century—Polemo-Middinia, 
that extraordinary macaronic usually 
ascribed to William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, and the lively song called The 
Blythsome Bridal. Drummond's authorship 


of Polemo-Middinia, though by no means 
certain, has generally been accepted by 
editors of Drummond ever since Bishop 
Gibson published the poem at Oxford in 
1691, and seems indeed to be highly prob- 
able. Certainly the poem dates from Drum- 
mond’s lifetime; the earliest known edition 
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appears to belong to the 1640's." The 
authorship of The Blythsome Bridal, or The 
Blythsome Wedding as it is sometimes called, 
is much more open to question.’ It has 
often been assigned to Francis Sempill of 
Beltrees, among others; but the evidence is 
so light that it seems best to regard the poem 
as simply anonymous. The _ Blythsome 
Bridal is undoubtedly a later production than 
Polemo-Middinia and must have been 
written in the latter part, probably the last 
quarter, of the seventeenth century. It was 
first printed, as far as is known, in James 
Watson’s Choice Collection (Edinburgh, 
1706-1711). 

Students of Scots poetry have long recog- 
nized that both Polemo-Middinia and The 
Blythsome Bridal belong to the same general 
tradition—the tradition of Christis Kirk on 
the Grene, Peblis to the Play, Alexander 
Scott’s Justing and Debait, and many other 
similar poems. All of the early poems of 
this type are humorous and usually satirical 
descriptions of country life and characters, 
written by cultivated poets, and intended 
for the amusement of an aristocratic reading 
public. That Polemo-Middinia and The 
Blythsome Bridal, both burlesque treatments 
of rural life, fall squarely within this Christis 
Kirk genre is obvious enough. In fact, at 
least one of the seventeenth century editions 
of Polemo-Middinia, that of 1691, was 
bound together with Christis Kirk on the 
Grene, showing that the kinship of the 
poems was understood from a very early 
date. Polemo-Middinia and The Blythsome 
Bridal, then, stem from a common tradition 
—that of Christis Kirk. But the relationship 
between the two poems goes far beyond 
the general similarities one might expect to 
find in pieces belonging to the same genre. 
Indeed, I am convinced that the author of 
The Blythsome Bridal found in Polemo- 
Middinia not only several specific details, 
but also the germinal idea for his whole 
poem. A closer look at both pieces will, I 
think, make this relationship strikingly clear. 

In Polemo-Middinia Drummond takes as 
his subject a ludicrous dispute over a right- 
of-way between two neighbouring Fifeshire 


‘For bibliographical data on early editions of 
Polemo-Middinia, see L. Kastner ed., The 
Poetical Works of William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden (Edinburgh and London, 1913), 1 
XC-XCiii. 

*On this question, see James Paterson ed.. The 
gg of the Sempills of Beltrees (Edinburgh, 1849), 
pp “ 
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lairds, Scot of Scotstarvet and Cunningham 
of Newbarns. The men of the Scotstarvet 
household, rallied by their mistress 
(“ Vitarva”), attempt to assert their claim 
by driving a train of dungcarts, led by a bag- 
piper, across the Newbarns land and under 
the very windows of Newbarns house. But 
the women of Newbarns rush out to attack 
the invaders with kitchen utensils and 
succeed, after a pitched battle, in driving 
them off. Drummond tells this amusing 
story in a curious mixture of Latin, English, 
and Scots, and presents it in the grand mock 
heroic manner. To get the burlesque effects 
he intends, Drummond employs devices of 
classical epic poetry which had not been used 
in any of the earlier Christis Kirk poems. 
He includes, for example, a mock epic in- 
vocation to the “nymphs” and “ skippers ” 
of Fife, several mock epic similes, and, most 
important, two extended roll calls or cata- 
logues of names. The first of these cata- 
logues occurs when “ Vitarva” summons 
her group of clownish rustics to harness the 
horses and load the dungcarts; their names 
are listed in the following comic roll call 
of heroes: 


Hic aderant Geordie Akinhedius, & little Johnus, 
Et Jamie Richaeus, & stout Michael Hendersonus, 
Qui jolly tryppas ante alios dansare solebat, 
Et bobbare bene, & lassas kissare boneas ; 
Duncan Oliphantus valde stalvartus, & ejus 
Filius eldestus joly boyus, atque Oldmoudus, 
ui pleugham longo gaddo dryvare solebat, — 
t Rob Gib wantonus homo, atque Oliver 
Hutchin, 
Et plouky-fac’d Wattie Strang; atq; 
Alshinder Atkin, : ( 
Et Willie Dick heavi-arstus homo, pigerrimus 


inkne’d 


omnium, , 
Valde — pugnare, sed hunc Corn-greivous 
eros 
Nout-headdum‘ vocavit, & illum forcit ad arma. 
In super hic aderant Tom Tailor & Tom 
Nicolsonus, 
Et Tamie Gilchristus, & fool Jockie Robinsonus, 
Andrew Alshinderus, & Jamie Thomsonus, & alter 
(Heu pudet, ignoro nomen) slaveri-beardus homo, 
Qui pottas dightabat,’ & assam* jecerat extra. 


There is a second roll call of this sort later 
in the poem (Il. 71-89) when “ Neberna” 
likewise assembles her forces. 

In Polemo-Middinia, then, the burlesque 
catalogue of heroes is one of the main 
satiric devices. Turning to The Blythsome 
Bridal, we see that this same device is used 
not just occasionally, but has become the 
controlling method of the whole song. The 

* Loath. 

‘Blockhead. 


Wiped. 
* Ashes. 
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Blythsome Bridal is written in the form of 
an extended exhortation (“Fy let us all to 
the Briddel”), urging people to attend the 
wedding, and listing the names of the guests 
and refreshments one might expect to find 
there. By far the greater part of the poem 
is taken up with this comic catalogue of the 
wedding guests. Here is a typical stanza: 


And there will be Geordie M’Cowrie, 
And blinking daft Barbra and Meg, 
And there will be blincht Gillie-Whimple, 
And peuter-fac’d flitching Joug. | 
And there will be happer-ars’d Nansie, 

And fairie-fac’d Jeanie be name, 
Gleed Katie and fat lugged Lisie, 
The lass with the gauden wamb. 
Fy let us all, &c. 


The idea for this burlesque roll call of 
the wedding guests and for the shorter list- 
ing of refreshments that follows it (which 
together make up the whole of the song) 
was suggested, I submit, to the author of 
The Blythsome Bridal by the similar mock 
epic catalogues in Polemo-Middinia. This 
contention is supported by the fact that The 
Blythsome_ Bridal _ incorporates _ several 
specific details which are clearly drawn from 
Drummond’s poem. For instance, there are 
a few uses of the same names in the two 
poems, such as Geordie, Andrew, Jockie, 
Maggie, Nansie, and three or four others. 
More significant than these, however, is the 
repetition of the same epithet attached to 
the same name. Thus “plouky-fac’d 
Wattie” in Polemo-Middinia (1. 38) becomes 
“plouckie fac’t Wat” in The Blythsome 
Bridal (1. 23); and “ gliedamque Ketaeam ” 
(P-M, I. 85) becomes “ gleed Katie” (BB, 
l. 46). Similarly, the epithet “ heavi-arstus ” 
(P-M, I. 39) turns up in The Blythsome Bridal 
as “happer-ars’d” (/. 44); and there is an 
allusion to “ Mons Meg,” the great cannon 
at Edinburgh Castle, in both poems (P-M, 
1. 146; BB, 1. 38). Furthermore, the 
“‘haddocus,” “ fleucca,” and “ sketta,” men- 
tioned in the opening of Polemo-Middinia 
(il. 3-4), all find a place in the wedding menus 
of The Blythsome Bridal where they appear 
in more easily recognizable form as “ had- 
docks,” “ flouks,” and “skate” (Jl. 63, 74, 
59). The exact correspondences noted above 
cannot all be coincidental. But finally, and 
most conclusively, the author of The 
Blythsome Bridal carries over into his m 
what appears to be a misreading of Polemo- 
Middinia. In the latter piece (//. 131, 136), 
Drummond uses two rare nouns, “ Gilli- 
wyppum ” and “ Gilliwamphra,” both mean- 
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ing “a hard blow,’ which he unaccountably 
capitalizes as though they were proper 
names. The author of The Blythsome 
Bridal, apparently mistaking these words for 
character names, includes a “Géillie- 
Whimple ” among his wedding guests (/. 42). 

In view of all these facts, it seems beyond 
question that the author of The Blythsome 
Bridal, when he wrote that rousing and un- 
inhibited song, was drawing freely on 
Polemo-Middinia for some of his names, 
epithets, and other details mentioned above, 
and that he got from the same poem some- 
thing more important—namely, the idea of 
the mock heroic roll call around which he 
built the entire structure of his poem. The 
close relationship between these two poemis 
is of broader interest when we consider 
Scots poetry of the seventeeth century as a 
whole. From surveying the very small body 
of vernacular poetry which has survived 
from this generally barren period, one gets 
the impression that it was produced 
sporadically, almost accidentally, in widely 
scattered places by a handful of country 
lairds like Drummond and the Sempills of 
Beltrees, working in virtual isolation in a 
cultural climate that was more or less un- 
sympathetic. The heavy indebtedness of 
The Blythsome Bridal to Polemo-Middinia 
suggests, however, that there must have been 
a wider circulation of poetic manuscripts, a 
more lively cultural exchange among such 
men than historians of Scottish literature 
have indicated. Certainly the present in- 
stance shows that these Scots poets of the 
seventeenth century were not only aware 
of the older poetic traditions of past cen- 
turies, but were also thoroughly familiar with 
and influenced by the work of their own 
contemporaries and near contemporaries. 
The close kinship of Polemo-Middinia and 
The Blythsome Bridal both to the older 
Christis Kirk poems and to each other is 
evidence that their authors were consciously 
working within an ancient but still vital 


cultural tradition. Arran H. MACLAINE. 
Texas Christian University. 


*See Kastner, II, 422, 423, on the meaning and 
etymology of these words. 


JOS(H)UA POOLE, SCHOOLMASTER 
"THE brief account of this writer in the 
Dictionary of National Biography can 
now be supplemented, but several questions 
remain unsolved. 
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1. Is anything known about his parentage! 
and early years, before he was a schoolfellow 
of Charles Hoole at Wakefield Grammar 
School? 

2. Is anything definite known about his 
activities after graduating B.A. at Clare 
College, Cambridge, in 1635/6, and before 
his marriage at Monken Hadley in 1642/3? 
It is suggested that for part of this period 
he was Master of Dronfield Grammar 
School. The main evidence is that Thomas 
Fowler entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in October 1640 after having 
been taught for about a year at Brandfield 
(i.e. Dronfield) by a Mr. Poole. The last 
Master definitely known before then at 
Dronfield was Simon Pe(a)cke, who was 
there until 1631. Entries in the Parish 
Register of a Francis Alsop, Schoolmaster, 
in 1636 and 1638/9 may refer to the Usher. 
Consequently, Joshua Poole could have 
started teaching in Dronfield immediately 
after graduating B.A., but his reign may only 
have begun in 1638, when Sir Thomas Fan- 
shawe made the School Orders. As Charles 
Hoole was born nearby, at Sheffield, he may 
have helped to secure Poole’s appointment. 
Known records do not show when Poole 
left Dronfield. 

3. At Monken Hadley? Joshua Poole was 
Master in a private school for young gentle- 
men kept by Francis Atkinson at Blue House 
or Ludgrove. Here he succeeded a Thomas 
Atkinson, who sent pupils to Cambridge up 
to 1641, while Poole’s first known pupil 
went there in 1644. As Francis Atkinson 
had a son Thomas, the previous master was 
probably a relative. Poole married Francis 
Atkinson’s daughter, Mary, in 1642/3. 

4. Poole must have died about 1656. In the 
previous year appeared a reprint of his first 
book, The English Accidence (first edition 
1645), intended to help students with only a 
superficial knowledge of their mother tongue 
to turn “sentences into pure and elegant 
Latine”. His English Parnassus* appeared 
posthumously in 1657. Both books were 
recommended by Hoole for use in the 
Fourth Forms of grammar schools and won 
for Poole the description of a “ true-lover 
of the Muses”. By 1659 the Master of 


* It is possible that he belonged to the Derbyshire 
Pole family (for which see Hunter's Familiae 

inorum Gentium, i, 343-5). 

* See F. C. Cass, Monken Hadley, 1880. 

* It is interesting to notice that this was the only 
book mentioned in the 1680/1 will of the Sheffield 
Congregationalist, Richard Taylor. 
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Blue House was a Mr. Lovell, probably 
Gregory, who had married Francis Atkin- 
son’s sister. More precise information about 
Poole’s death is lacking. p jy Waxus. 


Dronfield Grammar School. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PROLOGUE TO LEE’S 
“CONSTANTINE THE GREAT” 


JN his admirable edition of the Works of 

Thomas Otway (Oxford, 1932), Mr. 
J. C. Ghosh discusses the authorship of the 
prologue and the epilogue to Nathaniel Lee’s 
Constantine the Great. Admitting the in- 
adequacy of the evidence, he nevertheless 
assigns the prologue to Otway and the 
epilogue (with far more assurance) to 
Dryden. And though his attribution of 
the former is admittedly based upon incon- 
clusive evidence, until now it has been 
generally accepted.* 

Ghosh points out that both the prologue 
and the epilogue to this play appeared to- 
gether before the publication of the play 
itself (according to Malone’s note in his 
copy of the first quarto now in the Bodleian, 
on 12 November, 1683) on two sides of a 
single half-sheet folio printed for G. Tebroc, 
without mention of authorship; hence they 
were at first assumed to be the work of 
the author of the play, Lee himself. But 
in the following year, on one side of a 
similar half-sheet appeared “ A True Copy 
of the Epilogue to Constantine the Great. 
That which was first published being 
surreptitious and false printed. Written by 
Mr. Dryden.” The publisher was Jacob 
Tonson. It is worth noticing that Tonson 
was here in no wise concerned with the 
falsity of’ the authorship of the prologue 
to the play, which had likewise appeared in 
the surreptitious broadside of 1683. 
Apparently he at that time accepted the 
prologue as the work of Lee. Tonson 
also attributed the epilogue to Dryden in 
his edition of the Miscellany Poems, Part 1, 


"See Vol. I, pp. 65-66, for a discussion of the 
problem of authorship. 

*Hugh Macdonald (John Dryden. A _ Biblio- 
paphy of Early Editions and of Drydeniana, 
Oxford, 1939, item 102a, p. 144) on the basis of 
Ghosh’s article in TLS (14 March, 1929) assigns 
the prologue to Otway. Hafele in his modern 
dition of Constantine (Heidelberg, 1933) agrees 
with Ghosh in accepting the prologue as Otway’s 
and the epilogue as Dryden’s. 
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third edition, 1702. It was not until the 
appearance of his collected edition of Otway 
in 1712, twenty-nine years after its first pub- 
lication, that Tonson attributed (without 
comment) the prologue to Otway. Thus 
Tonson’s silent inclusion of the poem among 
the works of Otway is the only evidence of 
its belonging to him, the only reason for 
anyone’s attributing it to Otway. In oppo- 
sition to Tonson’s attributions, Richard 
Wellington (admitted by Ghosh to be as 
reliable a publisher as Tonson) in his 
collected editions of Lee’s plays (1713 and 
1734) failed to mark either the prologue or 
the epilogue as the work of Otway or 
Dryden. Implicitly, he considered both as 
from the pen of Lee. 

Now, if Wellington’s failure to attribute 
these to other poets than Lee is not to be 
regarded as conclusive evidence that Welling- 
ton knew they were Lee’s, neither is Tonson’s 
casual assignment of the prologue to Otway 
to be considered as final, Whereas the 
appearance of the broadside in 1684 would 
seem to be good evidence that Tonson knew 
what he was doing in maintaining (so posi- 
tively and belligerently) that the previous 
printing of the epilogue was false and 
surreptitious and in assigning it positively 
to Dryden, Tonson’s failure to include the 
prologue in this same category would just 
as positively argue an admission of it as 
Lee’s work as it stood in the original print- 
ing. Moreover, Tonson’s belated and un- 
explained inclusion of the prologue among 
the writings of Otway, when he came to 
gather them up, seems by itself hardly 
sufficient justification for assigning the poem 
to Otway. Indeed, it would have been some- 
what irregular for Otway to have written 
such a prologue: he wrote few for plays 
other than his own, and this is the only one 
ever attributed to him for a play by Lee. 

It seems all the more doubtful that the 
latter attribution is valid, moreover, when 
one looks at the internal evidence. The pro- 
logue to Lee’s Theodosius (a play with the 
same scene as Constantine) has for its sub- 
ject-matter the neglect of poets, their penury 
and their mistreatment, essentially the same 
subject-matter as that found in the prologue 
for Constantine. Admittedly the neglect of 
poets is not an uncommon subject for pro- 
logues and epilogues; yet here the prologue 
for Constantine actually echoes that of 
Theodosius, a poem unquestioned as Lee’s. 
The couplet in the first, 
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Think what penurious Masters you have serv’d: 
Tasso run mad, and noble Spencer starv’d: 
is developed in the latter into: 


Tell ’em how Spencer starv’d, how Cowley 
mourn’d 


How Butler's Faith and Service was return’d. 

Of course, it is just possible that Otway, 
bitterly feeling his mistreatment, might echo 
Lee’s lines; but it seems far more probable 
that Lee, quite as bitter over his own mis- 
treatment, was here rephrasing his own 
earlier lines, perhaps not altogether un- 
wittingly. This would seem to be doubly 
reasonable because of the obvious affinity 
between the opening scenes of the two plays. 
The poet is deliberately using the earlier in 
the later play. The spectacular opening of 
Constantine the Great is in a sense Lee’s re- 
working of the spectacle that opens 
Theodosius: Constantine himself appears 
in both plays with a pantomime, musical 
background, tableau, and the traditional 
miraculous sign in the sky: “Jn hoc signo 
vinces.”’ Thus the reflection of the earlier 
play in the later establishes a connection 
which makes more plausible the connection 
between the prologues of the two—if written 
by the same person. 

Although the epilogue is Dryden’s in all 
likelihood (its subject-matter and style, as 
well as the positive assignment by Tonson, 
argue for the attribution), in view of the 
evidence, one can hardly ascribe the pro- 
logue to Otway. Assuredly the evidence 
upon which it was assigned to him in the 
first place was of the slightest. Its connec- 
tion with the prologue to Theodosius and 
the general affinity of that play with Con- 
stantine are rather positive evidence for 
giving it back to Lee, even though belatedly. 


THOMAS B. STROUP. 
University of Kentucky. 


LETTERS FROM AARON HILL TO 
RICHARD SAVAGE 


"THE European Magazine, VI (1784), 

189-94, 277-82, prints a series of letters 
from Aaron Hill to Richard Savage not used 
in Dorothy Brewster’s Aaron Hill (New 
York, 1912) or in Professor Clarence 
Tracy’s recent admirable biography of 
Savage, The Artificial Bastard (Cambridge, 
U.S.A., 1953). I regret that these letters 
did not come to my attention in time to 
be communicated by Professor Tracy. As 
the following notes will show, they throw 
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some new light on Savage’s literary relation. 
ships and activities in the 1720's. I have 
kept the numbering in the European Maga- 
zine, but have rearranged the items in 
chronological order as far as possible. All 
the letters are from Hill to Savage except 
Letter X. 

II. April 3, 1721. “I return you the two 
acts of your comedy.” Savage’s only known 
comedy is Love in a Veil, produced at Drury 
Lane June 17, 1718. Evidently he was re- 
vising this play or trying to write another 
comedy. 

The rest of this letter is devoted to a 
long criticism of a poem in stanzas called 
The Enthusiast. Hill would rather call it 
The Aspirer. The comments suggest a poem 
on the “progress of enthusiasm,” or the 
“progress of ambition.” If this plan had 
any eventual connection with Savage's im- 
portant “ prospect” or “survey” poem, The 
Wanderer, it must have been considerably 
changed. 

I. Nov. 3, 1722. “To Mr. Savage, at 
Button’s Coffee House, in Russel-street, 
Covent-Garden, London.” Hill, crippled 
with the gout, thanks Savage for including 
in his letter “ the tender bemoanings of com- 
passionate Clio,” from “the sweetness of 
whose soul, and the softness of whose pen” 
he expects much. “ You have merit, envied 
merit, enough to recommend you to Clio’s 
esteem, who is so good a judge of worth, 
and who takes a delight to dignify Mr. 
Savage with the endearing title of friend.” 
We get a glimpse here of the literary circle 
gathered about “Clio,” that is, Martha 
Fowke Sansom. Hill continues, “I mourn 
to see two such stars labouring in a cloud 
of any kind.” His last paragraph is in part 
as follows: 

I long to see those storms blown over, 
and to read your’s and Clio’s lines, delight- 
ing and dazzling with their usual lustre. 
I long too for Gideon, as it will be a 
proof of your cure, as well as for his 
own beauties; and as he will ever stand 
in my view a lasting argument, a never- 
to-be-demolished monument of the un- 
merited favour and condescension of my 
most generous and ingenious benefactress. 

This is not clear. Perhaps part of Hill's 
work in progress, the epic Gideon, had been 
submitted to Savage. Since Savage at some 
undetermined time wrote “Verses Occa- 
sioned by Reading Mr. Aaron Hill’s Poem, 
called Gideon,” is it possible that Hill here 
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refers to this piece as “Gideon”? The 
“ benefactress,” it seems, can hardly be Clio. 
In April 1724 Hill speaks of Gideon as a 
work not yet known to her (Hill, Works 
[1753], I, 25). 

Ill. “* May-day, 1723.” Hill remonstrates 
at great length with Savage on an occasion 
which he begins by describing thus: 

I received an odd sort of a letter from 
you; the first paragraph of which is to 
complain of a gentleman’s envy, ignor- 
ance, want of common sense and common 
honesty, and a good deal to the same pur- 
pose, or rather to no purpose at all. 

Hill advises against open contempt for the 
gentleman, whom he does not identify, add- 
ing with sweet reasonableness, “I dare say, 
of all the numerous company who were pre- 
sent at the argument you mention, only Mr. 
Savage thought Mr. Savage in the right.” 
“Let me intreat you, be your own friend, 
and change or mortify this over-rampant 
something, which your enemies call vanity.” 

Of literary intelligence we have the 
following : 

As to the Epilogue, I should be sorry to 

deny a much greater favour than that, to a 

gentleman whom I would fain love, always, 

as heartily as I do now. If I can please 
your taste, (so nice as it seems grown) 
it is necessary, at least, I hear the lady 
rehearse her part—she only read it when 

I saw her. 

Savage's tragedy Sir Thomas Overbury had 
its first night at Drury Lane, June 12, 1723; 
the Epilogue was written by Hill and spoken 
by Mrs. Brett. Savage thanked and com- 
plimented Hill in public for correcting his 
play, but the sentiments he was expressing in 
private letters and conversation were quite 
different (see Tracy, p. 52). 

IV. May 3, 1723. Hill has received 
another unreasonable letter from Savage, 
who is now irritated by hostile criticism of 
Edward Young, apparently proceeding from 
the pen of William Bond. This is an early 
appearance on the scene for the obscure 
Bond, who was to collaborate with Hill in 
writing the Plain Dealer. Hill evidently has 
his reservations about Young’s poetry. “ Mr. 
Young has a thousand things in his writings 
very finely conceived, and expressed with a 
noble strength of eloquence; and he has as 
Many every way the reverse.” This is less 
favourable than the opinions about Young 
expressed a little later in the Plain Dealer. 
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IX. Undated. A short note beginning, 
“TI leave this at the Coffee-house, to beg 
the favour of half a dozen of your tickets; 
and to complain of the pain you have occa- 
sioned me in bringing on your tragedy so 
late in the season, that I shall go to it in 
terror for the interest of its author.” The 
obvious reference to Sir Thomas Overbury 
dates this letter closely (see III above). 

VI. June 26, 1724. A cordial note in 
answer to a letter of thanks from Savage. 
The date of this letter from Hill is the 
same as that of Plain Dealer No. 28, in which 
Hill printed verses and a letter which con- 
stitute a strong appeal on Savage’s behalf 
(see Tracy, pp. 72-74), following up a cam- 
paign which had begun in Plain Dealer No. 
15, May 11, 1724. Savage is no doubt thank- 
ing Hill for this help, and Hill promises 
more: “ The effects of my affection for you 
are, yet, to be experienced: for I have, 
hitherto, but loved you.” 

V. Aug. 13, 1724. Hill grieves at 
Savage’s recent letters. One paragraph will 
show the tone of Hill’s reproaches: 

You are mistaken, when you say I 
should be surprised at their names, who 
have told you, I am less your friend than 
I seem to be. I am seldom surprised at 
anything. I should else have been more 
so at your extraordinary letter. I know 
not what you have heard; but if you can 
believe it, you deserve to find it true. 
What benefit? what hope? what motive, 
but my affection and regard to your merit, 
can I have to pretend that I value you? 
What interest could I have in flattering 
you? Or do you know me so little as to 
think I would flatter you, even though 
your fortune were as haughty as your 
mind is? 

Savage is evidently making contributions to 
the Plain Dealer, and arrangements are being 
made to promote his forthcoming miscellany 
in that periodical: 

I had newly heard from all hands the 
silly story of your insisting publicly on 
having the paper printed without 
alteration. 

The Plain Dealer, to recommend your 
subscription, and the poems that I pro- 
mised you, you have a claim to expect, 
because I did promise them. I will dis- 
charge that promise as much to your 
advantage as I can. But I will now make 
you another; that if ever you send me 
such another letter as this was, it shall 
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put an end to our acquaintance and corre- 
spondence for ever. 


The last passage points forward to Plain 
Dealer No. 73, Nov. 30, 1724, in which the 
miscellany was announced, and Savage’s 
claims about his parentage were urged, 
though not strongly enough to suit Savage 
(Tracy, pp. 74-75). 

VIII. “Wednesday Night.” This can 
best be considered together with XI, Oct. 1, 
1724. Both letters discuss a paper which 
Savage has submitted for the Plain Dealer 
(the paper already mentioned in V above?). 
In VIII Hill returns it for correction, with 
elaborate comments, and a rebuke to Savage 
for having talked publicly about his uneasi- 
ness at the prospect of having it corrected 
by Hill. In XI are more comments and re- 
bukes of the same kind. Phrases quoted in 
both letters for discussion and correction 
show that the paper Savage sent eventually 
appeared as Plain Dealer No. 101, March 8, 
1725. The evidence need not be set forth 
in full, but two examples may be given. In 
VIII we read: “Your Pedant and your 
Brutal Ignorant are both fit opposites for 
your Plain Dealer; but they are huddled and 
confounded by your too disorderly manner 
of placing them”; in No. 101 a clergyman 
distinguishes “a Plain-Dealer” from “a 
Rough-Dealer,” or “ the Brute who boasts of 
his Bluntness,” and from “ the Barbarity of a 
profound Pedant.” Letter XI cites the 
words, “‘ sweetly presenting his virtue to the 
memory of after-ages,” which corresponds to 
the final clause of No. 101—Plain-dealing 
“will transmit the Possessor’s Memory to 
the Affection of future Ages.” To the evi- 
dence in these two letters should be added 
the fact that No. 101 is signed ‘ R.S.’ More- 
over, since this establishes the fact that 
Savage signed his true initials to at least 
one of his essays, we may claim for him the 
next to the last issue of the Plain Dealer, 
No. 116, May 3, 1725, also signed ‘R.S.’ 
This paper praises the volume of Shake- 
speare’s poems issued by George Sewell as 
a supplement to Pope’s edition. It suggests 
that Savage took an unfavourable view of 
Pope’s project, which he calls “an extrava- 
gant Subscription,” or “Mr. T[onso]n’s 
Monopolizing Subscription.” Sewell’s 
volume is advertised in this number of the 
Plain Dealer. 

VII. ‘“ Wednesday, eleven in the morn- 
ing.” A short note expressing willingness to 
help in Savage’s affairs, and suggesting that 
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they meet “at Will’s in Scotland-yard ” that 
afternoon. 

I send this to thank you for your very 
obliging letter, and the kind manner in 
which you have taught your Muse to speak 
of me in those verses which I would say 
were very fine, and say it with the utmost 
truth, if the share you have given me in 
them, by the choice of your subject, did 
not restrain me from telling you how ex- 
tremely good I think them. 

As the annotator in the European Magazine 
points out, the reference here is probably 
to the poem called The Friend, An Epistle 
to Aaron Hill, Esq., dated by the biographers 
1724 or 1725. 

XIII. Undated. “I am almost sorry that 
your fine verses, though so much to my 
honour, had a subject no way worthy them” 
(see VII above). Hill says he has “ not one 
Northern Star left,” but will look for a copy. 
The reference is probably to the second 
edition (1724) of Hill’s poem in praise of 
Peter the Great. Hill also thanks Savage 
for sending verses which show the “ admir- 
able genius” of Mr. Bowman. Walter Bow- 
man of St. Andrews was a member or 
associate of Hill’s circle during these years 
(see Preface to Hill’s Judgment-Day, 2nd ed., 
[17212], Collection of Letters . . . Written 
by Alexander Pope, Esq., etc., (1751), p. 62, 
Brewster, Aaron Hill, p. 186). 

XII. “Monday Morning.” Hill now 
sends a copy of The Northern Star; he had 
not expected that it would be so hard to get 
one. “The cold reception of Gideon had 
taught me to conclude, that any writings of 
mine must be as attainable as Ogilby’s.” 
Parts of Gideon had been circulating in 
manuscript (see I above). “I could not re- 
sist the vanity of reflecting with much 
pleasure on the satisfaction which my 104th 
Psalm had the good fortune to give you.” 
Hill’s verse paraphrase of this psalm 
appeared in Plain Dealer No. 74, Friday, 
Dec. 4, 1724. The present letter might then 
conceivably, though not necessarily, be dated 
Dec. 7. Hill had sent this paraphrase to 
Clio before April 9, 1724 (Works [1753], 1, 
24-25). 

X. “Shawford, June 19th.” The editor 
of the European Magazine remarks, “ This 
letter was not written by Aaron Hill.” Shaw- 
ford House, Hampshire, seems to have been 
at this time the summer residence of the 
Duke of Montrose, in whose family David 
Mallet was serving as tutor. The letter 1s 
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almost certainly from Mallet. It refers to 
“poor M——1,” that is, Joseph Mitchell, one 
of the group of young writers who came 
from Edinburgh to London during these 
years. In the last paragraph the inevitable 
Clio appears : 

I venture to offer, by you, my best and 
tenderest wishes for Clio’s health: May 
every blessing attend her; all that can 
sooth her solitude, and quiet her cares! 
After I have begged her pardon, for men- 
tioning Mrs. H. in the same place with her, 
I must tell you, that if I may judge by 
that Fury’s writings, one that thoroughly 
knows her is acquainted with all the 
vicious part of the sex. 

Mallet probably refers here to Mrs. Hay- 
wood’s attack on Clio as “ Gloatitia” in 
Memoirs of a Certain Island Adjacent to the 
Kingdom of Utopia, Part I. This scandalous 
work refers to Savage as a victim of 
“Gloatitia.” Part I of the Memoirs was 
probably published early in September, 
1724 (G. F. Whicher, Life and Romances of 
Mrs. Eliza Haywood [New York, 1915], p. 
192). This letter was probably written in 


1725. ALAN D. McKILLop. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


THE ALLEGED ATTEMPT TO 
ASSASSINATE PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY 


HE identification of Shelley’s enemy at 
Tremadoc with the Hon. Robert Leeson, 
son of the Anglo-Irish Earl of Milltown, re- 
vives interest in the alleged attempt to 
assassinate Shelley on the night of 26 
February, 1813. It will be recalled that 
Harriet Shelley definitely named Leeson as 
her husband’s assailant in the account of 
the outrage which she gave to Thomas Hook- 
ham, the London bookseller, a fortnight 
later. In her letter to Hookham, dated 11 
March, 1813, after recounting the two 
attempts to murder Shelley, one at about 
ll p.m. and the other five hours later, she 
goes on: 
It had been a most dreadful night; the 
wind was as loud as thunder, and the rain 
descended in torrents. Nothing has been 
heard of him [i.e. the assassin]; and we 
have reason to believe that it was no 
stranger, as there is a man of the name 
of Leeson who the next morning that it 
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happened went and told the shopkeepers 
of Tremadoc that it was a tale of Mr. 
Shelley’s to impose upon them, that he 
might leave the country without paying 
his bills. This they believed, and none 
of them attempted to do anything towards 
his discovery. . . . This Mr. Leeson had 
been heard to say that he was determined 
to drive us out of the country. He once 
happened to get hold of a little pamphlet 
which Mr. S. had printed in Dublin; this 
he sent up to Government. In fact, he 
was for ever saying something against us, 
and that because we were determined not 
to admit him to our house, because we 
had heard his character and from many 
acts of his we found that he was malignant 
and cruel to the greatest degree. 

Harriet’s allegation has added to the 
mystery of what Shelley’s latest biographer 
calls “one of the major cruxes of Shelley 
biography.”* From the time when Shelley’s 
friends Hogg and Peacock put the whole 
thing down to hallucination to more recently 
when Edmund Blunden has stated his belief 
that an attack actually took place, 
biographers have been puzzled by the whole 
matter. The points at issue are, whether 
there really was an attempt to murder or 
injure Shelley on that stormy night in 1813, 
and if so, whether Robert Leeson, or the 
Hon. Robert Leeson as we now know him 
to be, was responsible for it. Both questions 
remain undecided and the mystery may in 
fact be insoluble. We can, nevertheless, 
attempt to do what no biographer has 
hitherto done, that is, to investigate in detail 
the situation at Tremadoc which caused 
such enmity between its only two residents 
of aristocratic birth, Robert Leeson and 
Percy Shelley. 

We have already at p. 306 described two 
causes of their disagreement, viz. rivalry over 
the Embankment, and Leeson’s discovery 
of Shelley's radical pamphlet, the “Address to 
the Irish People,” which, ironically enough, 
had been published and distributed in 
Dublin, the home of the Leesons. Now we 
have to deal with a third cause of disagree- 
ment, which may be summed up by saying 
that the two men must have taken diametric- 
ally opposite attitudes towards the revolu- 
tionary economic and social changes which 
were going on in and around Tremadoc 
during the period of their residence there. 


a N. Cameron, The Young Shelley, Gollancz, 
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When these changes are considered, it be- 
comes evident that only a dramatic and 
ironic stroke of fate could have arranged 
that the aristocratic “friend of the un- 
friended poor” and the aristocratic son of 
Irish landowners and beer barons, should 
have come together for a short time in a 
community where capitalist expansion was 
roducing both misery and_ violence. 
qually ironic is the fact that Shelley, the 
ardent young rebel of 19, went to Tremadoc 
in the autumn of 1812 to get some respite 
from official persecution and espionage on 
the one hand, and urban misery on the 
other.? In the outcome, it was probably 
one of the worst places in the British Isles 
to which he could have gone. 

North Wales in the period of the Napo- 
leonic Wars was in the throes of economic 
and social revolution. After centuries of 
poverty and backwardness it was being 
rapidly exploited by ‘improving’ landlord 
and progressive industrialist, inspired by the 
projects of their English neighbours and the 
prospect of war profits. Land was re- 
claimed, quarries and mines opened, and 
roads made. The prime instrument of all 
this improving activity was enclosure, and 
between 1790 and 1820, the greater part of 
the common lands of Caernarvonshire (in 
which county Tremadoc lay) were appro- 
priated by great local magnates such as Lord 
Newborough, Baron Penrhyn and Thomas 
Assheton-Smith. As elsewhere the sufferers 
were the small tenant farmer and the 
“squatter”, and as elsewhere these classes 
replied to expropriation with obstruction 
and violence. So serious was their resistance 
in the Snowdonia area that in 1808, only 
four years before Shelley came to Tremadoc, 
the great landowners met in Caernarvon and 
passed a resolution announcing that they 
would “enforce the different enclosure acts 
which have lately been obtained, the carry- 
ing out of which had in many cases been 
violently opposed.” They pledged them- 
selves “ to bring to justice all those who shall 
be guilty of such attacks on the fair and in- 
disputable rights of the freeholders of the 
county.” The fight was on! 

It soon became increasingly bitter and by 
1812 the year when Shelley came to the dis- 
trict, was at its bitterest in a part of Caernar- 
vonshire only an hour or two’s ride from 
Tremadoc. This was the Lleyn peninsula 


* Note his poem, ‘ Hail to thee, Cambria,’ written 
in 1812. 
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to the west, notoriously a primitive area, 
Here there was violent rioting in connection 
with the enforcement of enclosure and in 
1813, in the parish of Llanaelhairan, two 
men were actually sentenced to death. Else. 
where in the county men and women were 
imprisoned for resistance and rioting, and 
enclosure acts were implemented in parishes 
contiguous to Tremadoc at the very time 
Shelley was a resident in the town. The 
landowning J.P.s were on the march and 
would not be resisted. 

This is the social background to Shelley's 
stay in Tremadoc and it is absurd to think 
that one so socially conscious could have 
remained unaware of what was going on 
around him. There is, in fact, clear evidence 
to the contrary. In a letter to Hookham 
on Dec. 12, 1812, he gave a vitriolic but 
essentially true analysis of the situation: 

Lawyers of unexampled villainy rule and 

grind the poor whilst they cheat the rich; 

the peasants are mere serfs and are fed 

and lodged worse than pigs, the gentry 

have all the ferocity and despotism of the 

ancient barons without their dignity and 

chivalric disdain of shame and danger. 
There we have the main elements—the 
powerful landowners working through the 
agency of clever lawyers to expropriate the 
squalid and ignorant peasantry. 

With Shelley’s character and opinions at 
this time in mind, can we believe that he 
kept silent concerning the injustice and 
misery he saw around him? It is very un- 
likely. What is more likely is that he became 
vehemently indignant with regard to the 
landowners of Caernarvonshire and that his 
attitude increased the hostility of Robert 
Leeson who, we may safely believe, favoured 
the landlords and not the peasantry. In this 
connection it is necessary to remember that 
Shelley and Leeson were the only two mem- 
bers of the upper class actually residing in 
Tremadoc at this time. There were, in fact, 
three upper class houses in the mushroom 
town, in addition to the small artisans’ cot- 
tages and the “ Barracks” built by Madocks 
for the accommodation of the labourers 
working on the Embankment. Two of these 
residences, ‘ Tanyrallt’ and ‘ Morfa Lodge, 
were occupied by Shelley and Leeson 
respectively; the other, ‘Ty-Nanney,’ be- 
longed to David Ellis-Nanney, the Solicitor- 
General of the county, whose family resi- 
dence lay, however, some ten miles out of 
the town. It is probable that Nanney used 
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his Tremadoc house mainly for business 
purposes; certainly such a busy man was 
not often in the town. Thus, Leeson and 
Shelley were face to face in that somewhat 
isolated little community during the bitter 
‘Russian * winter of 1812-13—the republi- 
can, egalitarian, anti-aristocratic, atheistic 
son of the Sussex Whig baronet, and the 
Irish peer’s son whose maternal grandfather 
was the Dean of Armagh, and whose family 
may be taken to have been at the centre 
of the Protestant Ascendancy. 

It is difficult to think of any subject on 
which the two men would be in agreement. 
Leeson undoubtedly would share the atti- 
tudes and prejudices of the ‘improving’ 
landowners and would regard Shelley as a 
renegade from his class. Such evidence as 
we possess suggests that Leeson would have 
little sympathy to waste on the “ unfriended 
poor.” We have already noted his tart com- 
ment on the Embankment labourers—* most 
of the men eat more than their work is 
worth”*—and Mrs. John Williams, wife of 
Madock’s agent at Tremadoc, described 
him as “an envious, unfeeling sort of man”, 
not very particular what he said about any- 
one. Harriet Shelley found that he was 
“malignant and cruel to the greatest degree.” 
This latter comment may be exaggerated, 
but certainly the Hon. Robert Leeson does 
not seem to have aroused amiable feelings in 
others. 

Shelley on the other hand evoked golden 
opinions from the poor. Mr. Madocks (who 
must have learnt it from others, since he 
himself was not in Tremadoc at this time) 
spoke enthusiastically to Medwin some years 
later of Shelley’s ‘“‘ numerous acts of benevo- 
lence, his relieving the distresses of the poor, 
visiting them in their humble abodes, and 
supplying them with food and raiment and 
fuel during the winter.” Mrs. John Williams 
also testified to Shelley’s kindheartedness and 
told of his relieving the distress of a poor 
widow with a five pound note—a typical 
action. Shelley’s attitude to the poor must 
have contrasted strangely with that of others 
of his class in and around Tremadoc. 

One wonders what else besides charity 
Shelley disbursed in his visits to the cot- 
tagers; did he dispense anti-militarism, egali- 
larianism, anti-capitalism, atheism and re- 
publicanism with his five pound notes and 
his bread and fuel? Is it likely that he 
would have been sparing in his criticism of 


* Shelley’s own epithet. 
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the feudal aristocracy of the county? Is it 
not more likely that ihe bitter comment on 
them which he conveyed in his letters to 
Hogg and Hookham was also the staple of 
his conversation in Tremadoc. In ‘ Queen 
Mab’ and its ‘ Notes’ which he was com- 
posing at this very time he castigated the 
property system as “the conspiracy of the 
few against the many”. Could the Caernar- 
vonshire situation have been better sum- 
marized? What is certain is that if Shelley 
was propaganding in this district on the 
lines of ‘Queen Mab’ and its ‘ Notes’ 
(atheism, egalitarianism, republicanism) and 
on the lines of the ‘ Address to the Irish 
People’ with its anti-militarism, he would 
most certainly have aroused a hornets’ nest. 
In the disturbed state of the county such 
opinions would be held to be dangerously 
provocative. The Caernarvonshire resolu- 
tion of 1808 showed the determination of 
the property owners to stand together. 
Shelley, a renegade from their class, was 
making their situation more difficult. 

Which leads us to consider this point, 
whether Leeson was alone in his determina- 
tion—to use Harriet’s words—to drive the 
Shelleys out of the country. Is it not more 
likely that others of the landowners of the 
county, not Leeson alone, would have been 
glad to see the young agitator go? In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
Shelley and his wife appear to have believed 
that there was something in the nature of 
a conspiracy to get rid of them. The evi- 
dence for this statement is interesting: 

(1) Less than a month after his return 
from London to Tremadoc, Shelley 
was writing to Hogg: 

“The society in Wales is very 
stupid. They are all aristocrats and 
saints; but that, I tell you, I do not 
mind in the least: the unpleasant 
part of the business is that they hunt 
people to death who are not so 
likewise.” 

(2) In a letter to Thomas Hookham 
written soon after the Shelleys had left 
Tremadoc, Harriet thanks him for his 
confidence in them at a time when 
“ everyone was plotting against us.” 

(3) In a letter to Hookham at the same 
time, Shelley thanks the bookseller as 
one who “by disinterested and un- 
hesitating confidence made amends to 

our feelings, wounded by the sus- 
picion, coldness and villainy of the 





world.” He thanks him also for a 
loan and adds, “We only wanted a 
little breathing space which the rapidity 
of our persecutors (sic) was unwilling 
to allow us.” In a letter to John 
Williams, Shelley spoke of himself as 
having been “ fighting in the dark ” in 
Tremadoc. 

Shelley we know was always very ready 
to believe himself the object of the world’s 
malevolence and persecution, but these state- 
ments certainly suggest that he was aware 
that Leeson was not the only enemy he had 
made in the Tremadoc area. 

That others in the county bore animosity 
towards him is suggested by the episode of 
the Irish pamphlet. It was the discovery of 
a copy of the “ Address to the Irish People ” 
which brought Leeson’s enmity to a head, so 
that he not only sent the pamphlet to the 
government but accused Shelley to his face 
of sedition. How did Leeson get hold of 
this pamphlet the sentiments of which must 
have outraged him as a member of one of 
the great families of the Ascendancy and an 
admirer of the Duke of Wellington? Leeson 
himself supplies the answer. A few days 
after Shelley had fled precipitously from 
Tremadoc and was on his way to Ireland, 
Leeson addressed to him the following letter 
from Morfa Lodge: 


March 5, 1813. 
Sir, 
Having heard from several quarters that 
you lie under a mistake relative to the 
manner in which I was put in possession 
of a pamphlet signed “P. B. Shelley” I 
think it a pity that you should not be un- 
deceived. I beg to tell you that it was 
not given to me by Mr. Ashstone, nor 
taken by him from John Williams’s house 
—but was handed to me by John Williams, 
with a remark that it contained matter 
dangerous to the State, and that you had 
been in the practice of haranguing 500 
people at a time when in Ireland. So much 
for your friend. 
Sir, I remain yours, 
Rob. Leeson. 
It is clear from this that there had been 
great interest in Tremadoc_ concerning 


Shelley’s Irish pamphlet, a copy of which 
had been in the possession of Shelley’s friend, 
John Williams; and that a “ Mr. Ashstone ” 
had been suspected of filching it from 
Williams’s house and handing it to Leeson. 
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Who was this Mr. Ashstone who was 50 
interested in Shelley’s pamphlet that it was 
believed he was capable of surreptitiously re- 
moving it from Williams’s house? I have 
found no person of that name in such re- 
cords as I have consulted concerning Trema- 
doc at this period, and am led to ask whether 
this is not actually a reference to Mr. 
Thomas Assheton-Smith, one of the great 
landowners of Caernarvonshire who held a 
large patrimony south of Caernarvon and 
was interested in quarries all over the county, 
This was the Assheton-Smith who in 1809 
had had a lot of trouble with the slate miners 
who had ‘squatted’ on the Snowdonian 
wastes he wanted to enclose and improve. 
Several of the rioters had ended up in Caer- 
narvon gaol. He was, in fact, one of the 
most prominent of the ruling set of the 
county, interested like the other landowners 
in suppressing agitation. If this identifica- 
tion is correct it shows that Shelley had 
become suspect to the ruling set, not only 
in Tremadoc but round about. He had 
almost certainly made an enemy of another 
highly important personage in Caernarvon- 
shire. This was the county prothonotary, 
John Evans of Caernarvon, the most in- 
fluential lawyer in the county. (It was prob- 
ably Evans, acting in his official capacity as 
prothonotary, who had Shelley arrested for 
debt in September). Evans was a powerful 
person in North Wales, and by all accounts 
an awkward one. He moved about in all 
parts of Caernarvonshire on enclosure and 
other business and was well in with the 
powerful and the great. Shelley had 
addressed one or two nasty letters to him, 
more or less accusing him of defaulting with 
regard to his promised subscription to the 
Embankment fund. Mr. John Evans was 
not used to being treated thus by a stripling 
debtor! 


All things considered, it seems likely that 
Leeson was not the only man who would 
have been glad to drive Shelley out of the 
county. At the dinner at Beaumaris on 
Shelley’s first arrival in September, the mag- 
nates had greeted the  baronet’s son 
effusively, believing he was “ one of them”; 
and Shelley himself was at that time un- 
aware of the real economic situation in the 
county. When, however, Shelley settled 
down to spend the winter in Tremadoc, on 
his second visit in November, it did not take 
either side long to be undeceived. The 
Caernarvonshire magnates found they had 
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nurtured a viper in their bosoms; for his part, 
the “votary of freedom” found he had 
come among a gang of feudal oppressors! 
The situation was obviously full of electric 
possibilities and Leeson brought the animus 
against Shelley to a point when he openly 
accused Shelley of sedition on the basis of 
the Irish pamphlet. Whether Leeson and 
his friends went further in an effort to drive 
Shelley away is a matter which must be 
considered in a subsequent article. For the 
moment I wish to say only that, although 
I do not believe that there is the slightest 
bit of actual evidence to connect Robert 
Leeson with the alleged assassination 
attempt, I am nevertheless intrigued by the 
curious fact that the Dubliner, Edward Dow- 
den, living in Trinity College near to places 
closely connected with the Leeson family, 
should have given no indication in his bio- 
graphy of Shelley that Robert Leeson was 
a member of that family. With ‘Leeson 
Street’ hardly more than a stone’s throw 
from where he was writing, he called Robert 
Leeson an ‘ Englishman.’ 


H. M. Dow Lina. 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES: 

A. H. Dodd, Industrial Revolution in North 
Wales, Cardiff, 1933. 

Y Gestiana, Tremadoc, 1892. 

Letters of Shelley, ed. Ingpen. _ 

Publications of the Georgian Secety. Vols. I-VI. 
RS Cameron, The Young Shelley, London, 
1950. 


E. Dowden, Life of Shelley. mnt 

R. Williams, A Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Welshmen, 1853. 

For further information on the Hon. Robert 
Leeson I am indebted to a present descendant of 
the Leeson family who has informed me, inter alia, 
that the Duke of Wellington was a friend of the 
family and that Robert Leeson was one of those 
who rushed to Paris in 1815 to admire the victorious 
soldier. That Leeson left Tremadoc in 1815 is 
confirmed by a letter in the Madocks collection, in 
the Caernarvonshire archives. 


“THE FEAST AND THE LADY ” 
(cxcix, 356) 


assembling the material for Chapter 18 
of my book John Keats: The Living Year, 
Ihad considered carefully just the two points 
that Dr. Allott raises: (1) Should the sleep- 
clement be included in the recurring pattern 
of images in several of Keats’s 1819 poems, 
and (2) did this pattern of images occur 
anywhere, in its entirety, in any of the books 
of Endymion, written in 1817? I came to 
my printed conclusions for the following 
reasons. 
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(1) It is surely vital to the story to decide 
who has the dream. I was concerned to 
trace the common elements in the experi- 
ences of the heroes of St. Agnes Eve, La Belle 
Dame, Otho the Great, Lamia, and The Fall 
of Hyperion. It is not enough, it seems to 
me, to claim as a common element the fact 
that somebody sleeps, or that the words 
“sleep ” or “dream” are mentioned in some 
connection or other. To make it apply to 
all the stories, it must be the experience of 
the same person, the hero or “I” of the 
poem. Judged by this, the sleep-element is 
shared by only two out of the five poems. 
In St. Agnes Eve, the whole point of the 
story is that Porphyro is awake and fully 
conscious of what he is doing; in Otho the 
mad Ludolph is actually unable to sleep, 
while it must be regarded surely as a little 
specious to argue that Lycius is virtually 
asleep from the moment of his first meeting 
with Lamia; he is at any rate awake enough 
to recognize Apollonius when he passes him 
in the street. For these and similar reasons 
I rejected the sleep-element as the common 
pattern in these poems. 

(2) Similar considerations led me, after 
much thought, to decide that Endymion’s 
vision of Adonis and Venus in Endymion 
Book II did not fall into this pattern either. 
Adonis’s experience is, as Dr. Allott says, 
an extremely happy state with no awakening 
disillusion. It is true, as lines 585-7 show, 
that the vision vanishes so that 

. all was darkened, with Aetnean throe 

The earth clos'd—gave a solitary moan— 

And left him once again in twilight lone. 
However, Dr. Allott does not quote the vital 
lines which immediately follow: 

He did not rave, he did not stare aghast, 

For all those visions were o’ergone, and past, 

And he in loneliness: he felt assur’d 

Of happy times, when all he had endur’d 

Would seem a feather to the mighty prize. 

So, with unusual gladness, on he hies. . . . 

(Il. 588-93.) 
This is an experience at the opposite pole 
from that of Ludolph’s “ ghastly ravings ” 
and Lycius’s horror. 

Similarly, Endymion’s story in Book I and 
Glaucus’s experience with Circe in Book III 
both lack the physical details or indeed any 
mention of the elaborate feast which marks 
the 1819 poems. Dr. Allott finds their like- 
ness in the sleep-element, but that, as I 
have pointed out, is absent from the majority 
of the 1819 poems under discussion. 

May I, in conclusion, quote the actual 
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summing-up of my own chapter (The Living 
Year: p. 174)? 

This is not a whole interpretation. Yet 
... this literal and factual explanation 
cannot be omitted. At the same time, 
there is always the warning uttered by 
Keats himself . . . “ they are very shallow 
people who take everything literally. A 
Man’s life of any worth is a continual 


allegory ——”. RoBert GITTINGS. 


LETTERS OF SYDNEY SMITH: I, 77, 78 
(Clarendon Press, 1953) 


‘T HOPE you have recovered a good deal 

the effects of your amputation, tho’ you 
will doubtless feel pain for some time in the 
severed limb.’ 

‘How do you like your new office?’ 

I am ashamed to have failed, while 
editing the Letters, to understand these two 
allusions, which are evidently to the depar- 
ture of Bobus and his wife to India (Mrs. 
Smith being sister to Elizabeth Vernon and 
step-aunt to Caroline Fox) and to the care 
of their children undertaken by Miss Fox, 
to which Sydney alludes also at pp. 81, 82, 


83, 87. Nowe. C. SMITH. 


THE LITERARY ORIGINAL OF 
DISRAELI’S “MR. RIGBY ” 


ie has long been known that the character 

of “Mr. Rigby” in Disraeli’s novel 
Coningsby is a highly unflattering portrait 
of John Wilson Croker, a man for whom 
Disraeli had conceived, for a variety of 
reasons, a violent dislike.' “Mr. Rigby” 
appears as the parasite of the great noble- 
man, Lord Monmouth (whose original was 
the third Marquis of Hertford—the Lord 
Steyne of Vanity Fair) and it is an interest- 
ing fact that in T. H. Lister’s fashionable 
novel Granby there is also a parasite of 
the same name. Lister’s “ Mr. Rigby ”, who 
appears only in description, is the Duke of 
Ilminster’s factotum, and though the sketch 
is too generalised for one to assert that 
Croker was also the original here, anyone 
familiar with Disraeli’s “‘ Mr. Rigby” will 


1M. F. Brightfield, John Wilson Croker. Univ. 
of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1940, 
pp. 241: 184-195: 235-241. Monypenny & Buckle, 
Life of Benj. Disraeli, Vol. 1, pp. 599, 621. Murray, 
London, 1929. 
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recognise certain similarities in the two 
characters. 


In Granby, “ Mr. Rigby” is described 
asa“... bluff, coarse, square-built per- 
son, with a sturdy step and an ease of 
manner which, though not obtrusive, was 
still not gentlemanly .. .”” 

“... he has many rare qualities—he 
has a great deal of confidence, without a 
grain of pride; he has perfect subserviency, 
without any unnecessary humility, and he 
certainly possesses the art of flattering, 
without the least appearance of fawning, 
He has a bold, rough, honest style of toad- 
eating . . . very near perfection . . . he 
is a man that butters his bread with a 
bill-hook.”* 


Granby was published in 1826, the same 
year in which the first two volumes of Dis- 
raeli's fashionable novel Vivian Grey 
appeared: Colburn published both novels. 
It is extremely likely, therefore, that Disraeli 
read Granby, and bearing in mind his mag- 
pie acquisitiveness in literary matters, it is 
reasonable to suppose that when Disraeli 
wrote Coningsby 18 years later, he appro- 
priated, perhaps unconsciously, the name of 
Lister’s character for his portrait of Croker. 


A. GRIFFITHS. 
*T. H. Lister, Granby, 3 vols. 


1826. Vol. 1, p. 84. 
*Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 136. 


3rd. Ed. Colburn, 


THE NAME OF ONE OF 
THACKERAY’S PERSONAGES 


No novelist has been happier in the choice 

of names for his personages—we need 
recall no others than Amelia Sedley and 
Rebecca Sharp. 

One name which does not seem to have 
been remarked as creating an allusion is 
that of the worthless Marquis of Farintosh, 
and Earl of Rossmont, who appears in The 
Newcomes and Philip, and is accorded a 
mention in the Book of Snobs and the 
Roundabout Papers. The name is a variant 
of Ferintosh, a “ well known distillery of 
Scotch whisky”. The quoted words are 
from a note of Robert Gittings on p. 230 
of his recent book, John Keats: The Living 
Year, in which Isabella Jones, writing to 
John Taylor in 1819, promises him “a tass 
of real Ferintosh.” G. T. 
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HENRY JAMES’S REVISIONS FOR 
“THE AMBASSADORS ” 


is known that Henry James revised 

some of his early novels extensively 
when he was preparing them for the New 
York edition of his works (1907-1909). 
Roderick Hudson and The American, for 
example, underwent thorough verbal re- 
vision. It has generally been assumed, how- 
ever, that the revision of the “ major phase ” 
novels was not so extensive (the preface to 
The Golden Bowl suggests that their author 
was fairly satisfied with them in their original 
form). However, if the New York edition 
of The Ambassadors is compared with the 
original serialised version (which appeared in 
The North American Review in twelve 
monthly instalments between January ard 
December 1903) it will be found that James 
has not only many verbal revisions when 
preparing his novel for the later edition, but 
has also interpolated whole sections. It is 
also to be noted that in the case of one of 
these major interpolations James has failed 
to work in the new section satisfactorily and 
has duplicated some of his material. 

The verbal revisions (of which I have listed 
at least seventy-five) follow a familiar 
pattern—some, usually those which elucidate 
character, often being a real improvement, 
for instance in the description of the inter- 
view between Strether and Mamie at the end 
of Book JX James inserts the following 
passage : 

And as she [i.e. Mamie] sat there rubbing 

her polished hands and making the best 

of it—only holding her elbows perhaps a 

little too much out—the momentary effect 

for Strether was that everyone else in the 

affair was stupid (Macmillan V. 2, p. 135; 

Everyman p. 265).? 

Sometimes, however, the alterations 
demonstrate the worst kind of Jamesian pro- 
lixity, as when he alters; 

His several companions struck him as so 

disposed of as to give his manners a rest 

(N.A.R., V. 2, p. 468). 
to: 


His several companions seemed to him so 
disposed of as to give his forms and usages 


‘Quotations from The Ambassadors are taken 
from the revised Collected Edition of James's 
Works, published in 1923 by Macmillan & Co., and 

sed on the New York edition. For the sake of 
convenience I am also giving the page references 
for the Everyman edition. 
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a rest (Macmillan, V. 2, p. 116; Everyman 

pp. 251-2). 

But it is not these minor alterations which 
are of the greatest interest, for James has, 
in the New York edition, interpolated three 
complete sections and inserted several pages 
of new material into a fourth, in order to 
develop more fully one of the characters. 
The definitive edition of The Ambassadors is 
in twelve books, which correspond with the 
twelve instalments in The North American 
Review. Each of these books is divided 
into, two, three, four, or, in one case, five 
sections. Book JI is in two sections and 
several pages of new material have been 
interpolated in the second edition. This new 
material begins: 

This suggested the question of whether he 

could properly have taken him to such a 


play . . . (Macmillan V. 1, p. 78; Every- 
man p. 53) 
and ends: 


. .. the exchange again, as was fairly 

to be presumed, of the vaunted best 

French for some special variety of the 

worst (Macmillan V. 1, p. 82, Everyman 

p. 56). 

It might be noted that this interpolation 
contains the famous image of Paris as a 
jewel: 

It hung before him this morning, the 
vast bright Babylon, like some huge 
iridescent object, a jewel brilliant and 
hard, in which parts were not to be dis- 
criminated for differences comfortably 
marked. It twinkled and trembled and 
melted together, and what seemed all sur- 
face one moment seemed all depth the 
next (Macmillan V. 1, p. 78; Everyman 
p. 53). 

The next considerable interpolation is at 
the beginning of Book VIII. In The North 
American Review the third and last section 
of Book VII of The Ambassadors (N.A.R., 
V. 2, pp. 156-60) covered only the first of 
two interviews between Strether, the hero, 
and Miss Gostrey, his friend and confidante. 
The second interview occupied the first sec- 
tion of Book VIII (N.A.R., V. 2, pp. 297- 
301). In the New York edition, however, 
the second interview is transferred to the 
end of Book V// (Macmillan V. 2, pp. 39-46; 
Everyman pp. 199-204), no formal division 
being made between the original Book VII, 
part three, and what was originally Book 
VIII, part one. An entirely new first section 
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to Book V/// has been written (Macmillan 
V. 2, pp. 249-261; Everyman pp. 205-214). 
In Books XJ and XII whole sections have 
been interpolated. In the serialised version 
Book XI/ was in three sections, but in the 
definitive edition it is in four, the second 
section being entirely new (Macmillan V. 2, 
pp. 203-218. Everyman pp. 309-320). 
In Book X// there were four sections, but 
in revising the novel James has added a fifth 
(Macmillan V. 2, pp. 273-285; Everyman 
pp. 356-365). This section is inserted be- 
tween the original third and fourth sections. 
The revisions in Books JJ, VII, VIII and 
XII have all been accomplished without 
damage to the structural beauty of the novel, 
and they are worked in so smoothly that 
it is impossible to detect the joins. In Book 
XI, however, James has not been so success- 
ful in inserting his new material. Book X 
of The Ambassadors ends with an interview 
between Strether and Sarah Pocock, Chad’s 
sister. The first paragraph in section one of 
Book X/ sketches Strether’s movements in 
the period between Sarah’s visit, described 
in Book X, and the present occasion of his 
visit to Maria Gostrey: 
One of the features of the restless after- 
noon passed by him after Mrs. Pocock’s 
visit was an hour spent, shortly before 
dinner, with Maria Gostrey, whom of late, 
in spite of so sustained a call on his atten- 
tion from other quarters, he had by no 
means neglected. And that he was still 
not neglecting her will appear from the 
fact that he was with her again at the 
same hour on the very morrow — with 
no less fine a consciousness moreover of 
being able to hold her ear. It continued 
inveterately to occur, for that matter, that 
whenever he had taken one of his greater 
turns he came back to where she so faith- 
fully awaited him. None of these excur- 
sions had on the whole been livelier than 
the pair of incidents — the fruit of the 
short interval since his previous visit — 
on which he had now to report to her. He 
had seen Chad Newsome late the night 
before, and he had had that morning, as 
a sequel to this conversation, a second 
interview with Sarah (Macmillan V. 2, 
p. 187; Everyman p. 298). 
Later in this section it is said that the second 
interview with Sarah consisted of ten 
minutes, spent at her hotel, during which “ he 
had explained to her how he had succeeded, 
late the night before, in keeping his promise 
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of seeing Chad,” and during the conversa. 
tion with Miss Gostrey several references 
are made to this meeting with Chad. James 
must have felt, when he was preparing his 
novel for the later edition, that this meeting 
should be given in detail, for in the revised 
text of Book X/ the interview between Chad 
and Strether, merely referred to in the first 
version, is taken up and characterised fully, 
There is little doubt that the interpolated 
section in the revised edition is a fully 
developed dramatisation of that first meeting. 
Unfortunately, James has either chosen the 
wrong place for it, or has omitted to revise 
the opening paragraphs of the book so as 
to avoid duplicating his material. As a 
result, in the Macmillan edition Strether tells 
Miss Gostrey about Chad’s reactions to 
Sarah’s visit before Chad has had a chance 
to hear Strether’s account of it. Strether 
also refers to details of the conversation 
with Chad before that conversation has 
actually taken place. Thus, in the Macmil- 
lan edition Maria asks: 
“What I’ve never made out, if you come 
to that, is what you think — I mean you 
personally — of her. Dont you so much, 
when all’s said, as care a little?” 
and Strether replies: 


“That . . . is what even Chad himself 
asked me last night. He asked me if I 
dont mind the loss — well, the loss of 


an opulent future” (Macmillan V. 2, 

p. 197; Everyman p. 305). 

James clearly has in mind the following ex- 
change with Chad, which in the revised text, 
has not yet taken place: 

Strether after an instant himself took a 
hand, “ My absence of an assured future. 
The little I have to show toward the power 
to take care of myself. The way, the 
wonderful way, she would certainly take 
care of me. Her fortune, her kindness, 
and the constant miracle of her having 
been disposed to go even so far, of course, 
of course” — he summed it up. “ There 
are those sharp facts.” 

Chad had meanwhile thought of still 
another “ And dont you really care ——?” 
(Macmillan V. 2, p. 212. Everyman p. 316.) 

Another example of repetition is to be 
found in the references to imagination in the 
two conversations. Maria says: 

“There’s nothing so magnificent — for 
making others feel you — as to have no 
imagination.” 
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It brought him straight round “ Ah, 
there you are! It’s what I said last night 
to Chad. That he himself, I mean, has 
none” (Macmillan V. 2, p. 199; Every- 
man p. 307). 
But, “later that evening,” Chad says he can- 
not see what Strether is gaining by his course 
of action, and Strether replies: 
“ That’s because you have, I verily believe, 
no imagination. You’ve other qualities — 
But no imagination, dont you see? at all” 
(Macmillan V. 2, p. 217, Everyman p. 320). 
Had James placed this new section before 
the previous one, either at the end of Book 
X, or the beginning of Book XJ such incon- 
sistencies would have been avoided, but at 
the same time the ironical effect for which 
James was striving would have been 


diminished. SusaN M. HUMPHREYS. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE AT 
VERSAILLES 


ig is some sixteen years [February 1938] 

since the story of Miss Moberly, daughter 
of Bishop George Moberly of Salisbury and 
Miss Jourdain who succeeded her as Princi- 
pal of St Hugh’s, Oxford, of what they saw 
at Versailles in August 1901 was discussed 
in these columns. A recent broadcast has 
shown that the story is still well remembered, 
and can be strenuously debated. 

“An Adventure” (Faber Library 1931) 
with its preface by Miss Edith Olivier and 
a note by J. W. Dunne, contains the fullest 
account of the happenings at Versailles 
which has been printed. It does not how- 
ever reproduce the original statements of 
the two ladies, though it states that all their 
papers relating to the story have been de- 
posited in the Bodleian Library. Miss 
Olivier said (p. 14) that “some few people 
who had been told the story soon after it 
happened, and then read it in 1911” (the 
date of the first publication of “‘ An Adven- 
ture”) “asserted that it was not what they 
had originally heard.” This increases the 
desire to see the first version of the story 
which, much more than later discoveries 
about the lay-out of the buildings and 
gardens at Versailles, would help to prove 
its authenticity. 

_ The difficulty which confronts the impar- 
tial reader of “ An Adventure” is the state- 
ment by Miss Moberly (p. 43) that on their 
first visit to Versailles “ we had very hazy 
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ideas as to where it was or what there was 
to be seen”. Miss Moberly claimed that 
they were “almost strangers to Paris,” but 
Miss Jourdain said (p. 52) that she had 
taken a flat and lived in Paris for the summer 
of 1900. It is impossible to think that two 
highly educated ladies who held important 
posts in their profession, had not the know- 
ledge of every sixth form girl of the part 
played by Paris and Versailles in French 
history. 

An explanation of the “visions” at Ver- 
sailles is that the two ladies came across a 
group of players rehearsing for a film or 
theatrical production. The theory was not 
accepted, but it does not appear to have 
been subjected to the close examination it 
deserved. 

In Miss Moberly’s Life of her father, 
Bishop of Salisbury (1869-1885), she tells 
how her mother had a vision of two men 
carrying biers on a summer’s day preceding 
by a few months the deaths of her eldest 
son and of her daughter who had become 
the wife of Dr Ridding, the future Bishop of 
Southwell. (“Dulce Domum” by C. A. E. 
Moberly 1911 p. 146.) Miss Moberly also 
described how Mrs Ridding was seen ten 
years after her death by Miss Hamilton, 
daughter of Bishop Hamilton, at a service 
in Salisbury cathedral (p. 224). Both Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain are said to have 
had other visions, not less remarkable than 
the one at Versailles. S. Y. E. 


ANONYMOUS NOVELISTS 


MAY I suggest the following authors for 

these works published anonymously and 
not identified in Halkett and Laing? Unless 
otherwise specified, the attribution is on the 
strength of identified titles by the same 
author. 

Kate Vernon, a tale. London, 1854. 
[Alexander, Mrs., pseud. of Annie French 
Hector.] See DNB. 

Agnes Waring, an autobiography, ed. by the 
author of Kate Vernon. London, 1856. 
[Alexander, Mrs., pseud. of Annie French 
Hector.] See DNB. 

Dr. Weld, or The web of life, by the author 
of Deeds, not words. London, 1866. 
[Bell, Letetia Mary Martin.] 

School and home, or leaves from a boy’s 
journal. A tale for schoolboys by the 
author of England’s daybreak. 2d ed. 
London, 1864. [Bickersteth, afterwards 
Durrant, Emily.] 
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The roses, by the author of The history of 
a flirt. London [1853]. [Campbell, after- 
wards Bury, Lady Charlotte Susan Maria.] 

The wilfulness of woman, by the author of 
The history of a flirt. London, 1844. 
[Campbell, afterwards Bury, Lady Char- 
lotte Susan Maria.] 

Ben Bradshawe, the man without a head. 
London, 1843. [Chamier, Frederick.] 
See Allibone and the London Catalogue. 

The mysterious man, a novel, by the author 
of Ben Bradshawe. London, 1844. 
{[Chamier, Frederick.] See Allibone. 

Philip Lisle, by the author of The two 
households. London, 1863. [Doyle, 
Terence.] 

Ada Fortescue, by the author of The Dal- 
rymples. London, 1863. [Jones, Sibella.] 

Catherine Irving, by the author of Ada Gres- 


ham. London, 1855. [Lupton, Mary 
Anne, afterwards Needell, Mrs. John 
Hodder.] 


The heiress in her minority, or The progress 
of character, by the author of Bertha’s 
journal. London, 1850. [Marcet, Jane.] 
Block, English novel 1740-1850, identifies 
the author of Bertha’s journal. 

Lessons and trials of life, by the author of 
Bertha’s journal. London, 1854. 
[Marcet, Jane.] 

Spring and autumn, by the author of Morn- 
ing clouds. London, 1864. [Penny, Mrs. 
Anne Judith.] 

Baptista, a quiet story, by the author of The 
four sisters. London, 1863. [Richmond, 
D., author of Katie.] See American 
Catalog, 1876. 

The four sisters, by the author of Harry and 
his homes. London, 1858. [Richmond, 
D 


Harry and his homes, by the author of Amy 
Carlton. London, 1856. [Richmond, D.] 

Amy Carlton, or First days at school. 
London, 1856. [Richmond, D.] 

The children of blessing, by the author of 
The four sisters. London, 1866. [Rich- 
mond, D.] 

The maze of life, by the author of The four 
sisters. New ed. London, 1862. [Rich- 
mond, D.] 

Helena Bertram, by the author of The four 
sisters. London, 1858. [Richmond, D.] 

Margaret Woodward, or Summerleigh 
Manor, by the author of Sydonie’s dowry. 
London [1878]. [Roberts, Margaret.] See 
also Allibone. 

Summerleigh Manor, or Brothers and sisters. 
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London, 1857. [Roberts, Margaret.] An 

earlier edition of the above. 

The two mottoes, by the author of Summer- 
leigh Manor. London, 1858. [Roberts, 
Margaret.] 

Magdalen Havering, by the author of The 
Verneys. London, 1860. [Smith, Caroline 
Mary.] 

Truth answers best, or Jean and Nicolette, 
by the author of Moravian life in the 
Black Forest. London, 1860. [Stebbing, 
afterwards Batty, Beatrice.] 

The children of Blackberry Hollow. London, 
1863. (Warner, Anna Bartlett, “Amy 
Lothrop”, pseud.] See Publishers’ Circu- 
lar, December, 1865. 

Seymour and his friends, by the author of 
The secret marriage. London, 1857. 
(Williams, Miss F.] 

May I also suggest the following earlier 
editions of works subsequently issued with 
the author’s name? 

Village belles, a novel. 3v. London, 1833. 
[Manning, Anne.] D.N.B. gives the date 
as 1838. Rev. ed., 1859. 

Home is home, a domestic tale. London, 
1851. [Sibthorpe, Frances Mary.] 1857 
ed. has author’s name. 

Florence Templar. London, 1856. [Vidal, 
Mrs. Mary Theresa.] New ed. 1862. 


SARA KEITH. 


KIPLING AND ELIOT 


HE late Wilfred Rowland Childe, for 
many years a lecturer at the University 
of Leeds, was the author of several volumes 
of poetry and a number of critical essays; 
but his contributions to scholarship must be 
sought largely in other people’s books and 
minds, for he was fertile in ideas and 
generous in passing them on to others. One 
suggestion of his which has not so far 
appeared in print, so far as I can discover, 
relates to the influence of Rudyard Kipling 
on T. S. Eliot. : 

It is well known that the opening lines 
of ‘ The Journey of the Magi’ were adapted 
from a Christmas sermon by Lancelot 
Andrewes, and the passage in question was 
actually quoted in Eliot’s essay on Andrewes. 
Mr. Eliot has himself revealed that the lines 
describing the gamblers are based on an 
experience of his own recorded in The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. But the 
influence of Kipling’s story, ‘The Man who 
would be King’ (included in Wee Willie 
Winkie), is all-pervasive. Both the story 
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and the poem are concerned with the nature 
of kingship and with an arduous journey in 
mountainous country. Kipling mentions 
that Dan and Peachey agree not to “look 
at any Liquor, nor any Woman black, white, 
or brown ”; and it is Dan’s attempt to marry 
that brings about his downfall and death. 
The camel-men in Eliot’s poem are described 
as “wanting their liquor and women”. 
Before setting out on the journey Dan vows 
that “ the camels shall not gall ” (p. 219), and 
the camels of the magi become “ galled, 
sore-footed, refractory ” during the journey. 
Kipling’s mules are “most contrary” (p. 
226). Kipling refers more than once to 
the extreme coldness of the journey (pp. 216, 
249) and this links up with the echo from 
Andrewes (‘‘ A cold coming we had of it’’) 
and the later reference to melting snow. 
Kipling’s mention of “a big level valley all 
among the mountains ” may have suggested 
the temperate valley below the snow-line in 
Eliot’s poem. Peachey declares that he has 
been crucified “ between two pine-trees ” and 
Eliot, referring obliquely to the Crucifixion, 
mentions “three trees on the low sky”. 
Peachey dies of sunstroke at the end of the 
story, and Eliot’s spokesman says he would 
“be glad of another death ”. 

Childe also argued that the distinctive 
thythm of Kipling’s story, especially that of 
Peachey’s tale, left its mark on the rhythms 
of Eliot’s poem. This, however, is less 
easy to demonstrate; and it would seem that 
the rhythm owes more to some of Ezra 


Pound’s verse. KENNETH MUIR 


MARK TWAIN’S “THE PRINCE 
AND THE PAUPER ” 


ALTHOUGH Mark Twain was one of the 

most original of writers, he was in- 
fluenced more by others, especially British 
authors, than many American critics have 
been willing to admit. This contention is 
supported by the discovery of a new source 
for The Prince and the Pauper. 

_The sources from which Mark Twain drew 
his background materials for that work have 
been well established,’ but the inspiration 
for the story itself has been incorrectly 
identified. Mark Twain’s official biographer, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, whose opinion on this 

* Twain, himse]f, acknowledged most of them in 
notes and appendices. See also Leon T. Dickinson, 

The Sources of The Prince and the Pauper.” 


Modern La 
10 4 nguage Notes, LXIV (February, 1949), 
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matter has been accepted by all subsequent 
writers on Mark Twain, asserted that The 
Prince and the Pauper was suggested by 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s The Prince and the 
Page (1865).2 Paine went on to say, as 
evidence of Twain’s characteristic originality 
and freedom from literary debt, that “ there 
is no point of resemblance between The 
Prince and the Pauper and the tale that 
inspired it. No one would ever guess that 
the one had grown out of the reading of 
the other, and no comparison of any sort is 
possible between them.”* There is, indeed, 
no similarity between the two works men- 
tioned. Further examination reveals, how- 
ever, that it was not The Prince and the 
Page, but The Little Duke (1854), another 
of Miss Yonge’s historical novels for child- 
ren, which must have provided the chief 
stimulus for Twain’s tale.* 

At least two items among Twain’s papers 
should have prompted Paine to consider 
The Little Duke more closely, despite the 
possibility that Twain himself may have 
mentioned The Prince and the Page as 
having furnished the suggestion for his story. 
In a memorandum recorded when he was 
writing The Prince and the Pauper, and still 
preserved in the Mark Twain Papers, Twain 
reminded himself to “look at Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s Little Duke for a _ coronation, 
and to borrow a tournament from Sir Walter 
Scott.”> The “ borrowed ” tournament does 


2 Mark Twain: A Biography, Centenary Edition, 
4 vols. in 2 (New York, 1935), I, 596; hereafter 
referred to as Biography. See also Paine, “ The 
Prince and the Pauper,” Mentor, XVI (December, 
1928), 8-10; S. Sherman, ‘“ Mark Twain,” 
Cambridge History of American Literature (New 
York, 1917), III, 15-16; Edward Wagenknecht, 
Mark Twain; The Man and His Work (New Haven, 
1935), p. 43; A. H. Cowie, The Rise of the 
American Novel (New York, 1948), p. 617. 

* Biography, I, 597. 

“Charlotte Mary Yonge (1823-1901) was one of 
the most prolific authors of the second half of 
the nineteenth ont. A protégée of John Keble, 
leader of the Oxford Movement, she felt her mission 
in life was to bring the tenets of the Anglican faith 
to the uneducated in the form of fiction. Besides 
writing 160 books—biography, ecclesiastical and 
secular history, translations, and novels—she edited 
The Monthly Packet magazine from 1851-1898. She 
is perhaps best remembered for her historica] novels 
for children, which cover almost all periods of 
English and French history. Some of her adult 
novels, however, especially Heartsease (1845) and 
The Heir of Redclyffe (1853) were many times re- 
edited and reprinted. See DNB: Second Supple- 
ment, 1901-1911 (London, 1920), pp. 717-719. 

* Quoted by Kenneth R. Andrews, Nook Farm: 
Mark Twain's Hartford Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), p. 266, n. 92. 
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not appear in the completed story, but the 
account therein of the coronation of 
Edward VI bears a good deal of resemblance 
to that in The Little Duke. Of the second 
item, Paine did make note, but dismissed it 
as an indication of Twain’s sometimes faulty 
memory. That important item was a letter, 
written in 1908 to expound to a friend 
Twain’s then favourite thesis that man was 
incapable of original ideas, in which Twain 
wrote: “ Yesterday a guest said, ‘ How did 
you come to think of writing “ The Prince 
and the Pauper”?’ I didn’t, the thought 
came to me from outside—suggested by that 
pleasant and picturesque little history book, 
Charlotiz M. Yonge’s ‘ Little Duke.’”’ An 
examination of The Little Duke and of some 
of the factors which led to the writing of 
The Prince and the Pauper clearly demon- 
strates that it was not a faulty memory which 
led Twain to credit The Little Duke with 
supplying his inspiration. 

Twain’s decision to attempt the historical 
genre was undoubtedly influenced by a 
number of elements. Paine records that, 
after The Innocents Abroad (1869), Rough- 
ing It (1872), The Gilded Age (1873), and 
Tom Sawyer (1875), Twain wanted to try 
his hand at a different sort of book and 
that a lifelong interest in the pageantry of 
history led him to turn to the historical 
novel.© That interest had been greatly 
stimulated by visits to England in 1872-74, 
during which he many times expressed his 
pleasure and delight in English tradition and 
ceremony.’ While in England, also, Twain 


* Cf. The Prince and the + Author’s National 
Edition, pp. 280-282 and The Little Duke (New 
York and London, 1892), pp. 39-42. (The first 
edition of this many times reprinted work appeared 
in 1854.) Twain had obviously erred in recalling 
the name of The Little Duke’s author, since Harriet 
Martineau, best known in America for her criticisms 
of life in the United States, did not write a novel 
of that title. It is interesting that she did write an 
historical novel entitled The Peasant and the Prince 
(1848). Twain must have confused the title of her 
book with Miss Yonge’s The Prince and the Page 
and, as a result, attributed The Little Duke to Miss 
Martineau. 

"A. B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Letters (New 
York, 1917), II, 814; hereafter referred to as 
Letters. Paine said: “By a trick of memory 
Clemens gave The Little Duke as his suggestion for 
The Prince and the Pauper; he should have written, 
The Prince and the Page, by the same author.” 
(Ibid.) 

* Biography, I, 596. 

*See Biography; Letters; Dixon Wecter, ed., 
Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks (San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, 1949); and The Love Letters of Mark Twain 
(New York, 1949)—all passim for years 1872-74. 
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had become acquainted with such notable 
authors of historical novels as Charles Kings. 
ley, Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins, men 
who may have inspired him by their 
example.*® Finally, Mark Twain was rarely 
unconcerned with the sale value of a book; 
he knew that the American public had been 
extremely receptive to historical novels ever 
since the introduction of Sir Walter Scott's 
works to the United States during the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

Although The Prince and the Pauper was 
not finished until 1882, the idea for the book 
occurred to Twain in the summer of 1877, 
as a result of extensive reading in historical 
works, both fact and fiction.’ Since some 
of Miss Yonge’s tales were available to him 
in his sister-in-law’s library, he probably 
knew both The Little Duke and The Prince 
and the Page. In fact, it may even be true 
that the latter gave the final form to the 
title of his book, which originally was to 
have been more nearly like that of The 
Little Duke—The Little Prince and the Little 
Pauper.* There is also a possibility, as 
Paine asserts, that the minor theme of The 
Prince and the Page, which concerned the 
disguise of the noble Henry de Montfort 
as a blind beggar, could have suggested the 
change-of-identity motif in The Prince and 
the Pauper. But, at the same time, any 
number of prototypes from among the 
“ three-decker ” Victorian novels, with their 
missing heirs and wicked nurses who de- 
lighted in substituting their own offspring 
for those of their noble employers, could 
have inspired the Tom Canty-Prince of 
Wales exchange.** More important, the 

® Biography, I, 462, 484, 496. . 

™ Paine, “ The Prince and the Pauper,” Mentor, 
XVI (December, 1928), 8. In this article, published 
a number of years subsequent to the first edition of 
the Biography (1912), Paine went into somewhat 
greater detail concerning the genesis of The Prince 
and the Pauper. He again assigned credit for the 
idea to Miss Yonge’s The Prince and the Page 
but actually quoted Twain only as having said that 
the inspiration had come ‘from a little book in 
my sister-in-law’s library in Elmira.” 

’® Letters, 1, 377. eh 

1% Twain, himself, later used the “ changeling © 
the cradle” device in Pudd’nhead Wilson (1894). 
According to Paine, he had originally intended to 
use it for The Prince and the Pauper also, and to 
build the story around the then Prince of, Wales. 
He decided against that plan, however, since he 
felt that it would not do to demean a living 

rince by losing him among the slums and having 
him jeered at by the mob. He therefore settled on 
the short reign of Edward VI, to which his idea 
could be applied with some measure of veri- 
similitude. 
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ble story and characters of The Prince and the The threat, of course, is laughed at, and the 





1gs- Pauper bear no resemblance whatever—as Prince is summarily ejected from the palace 
nen Paine correctly observed—to Miss Yonge’s grounds amid the jeers of the bystanders.’* 
heir tales of the part played by Richard de Mont- —_— In The Little Duke, the outcome of the 
rely fort, the teen-age page of Prince Edward incident is reversed, for the boy is forced 
10k; (later Edward I), in the crusade of 1270 and to remain inside the castle rather than being 
een in the strife between Edward and the House thrown out, but the situation and dialogue 
ver of Montfort. are remarkably like those in The Prince and 
dtt’s Twain’s book, on the other hand, contains ‘he Pauper. After the King of France has 
ond parallels to The Little Duke which must be surrounded the Norman castle with his men, 


more than coincidental. Set in the year 934, Osmond de Centeville tries to slip his young 
was The Little Duke recounts the adventures of master past the guards undetected. The 


ook the young Duke Richard of Normandy (later sentries, however, although they do not 
877, to be grandfather of William the Conqueror) immediately recognize the Duke, refuse to 
‘ical and centres on his imprisonment by Louis IV _ let the pair pass without a warrant from the 
ome of France. Osmond de Centeville plays the King. Angered by their resistance and “ im- 
him same sort of réle as companion, protector, patient at opposition to which he was un- 
ably and later rescuer of his young master as accustomed,” the little Duke haughtily 
ince does Miles Hendon in The Prince and the shouts, “I will pass! ... This is my castle 
true Pauper. Similarly, while there is no change and no one has a right to stop me. Do you 


the of identity (though at one point the little hear that, grooms? Let me go! I am the 
s to Duke is disguised as a page), Richard is pro- Duke!”** 


The vided with a companion of nearly his own Thus, the gap between the inspiration and 
ttle age, Alberic de Montemar. The latter, the final product is not so wide as was pre- 
, as despite his noble birth, is somewhat sugges- viously thought. It cannot be said of The 
The tive of Tom Canty in his superior physical Little Duke, as of The Prince and the Page, 
the strength and practical “ know-how.” that “there is not point of resemblance be- 

tfort In addition to analogies in characters and tween The Prince and the Pauper and the 
| the their relationships, there appear several tale that inspired it . . . and no comparison 
and situational resemblances between the two of any sort is possible between them.”*’ 
any books. Some of Tom Canty’s reactions to The foregoing discussion, besides acknow- 
the royal responsibilities—on one occasion he ledging Twain’s large debt to an English 

their falls asleep while conducting certain boring author, is important for another reason. 
- de- “business of state”—may well have been Although Twain came to regard The Prince 
ring inspired by the little Duke’s boredom with and the Pauper as a serious novel for adults, 
ould matters of state in general and his inability and most English and American critics of 
» of to suppress a great yawn during the long the late nineteenth century judged it on that 
the and tedious ceremony of receiving homage _ basis, the book actually was begun simply as 

from his vassals.‘* And one scene in par- a story for children.’* And contemporary 

entor, ticular seems to have been lifted almost criticism has placed it high in the canon of 
lished bodily from Miss Yonge’s book. After Tom children’s literature, much more important 
Ss Canty and Prince Edward have become for its delightful fancy than for any social 
Prince friends, the latter, forgetting that he and message which it might endeavour to convey. 
yr the Tom had exchanged clothes, dashes from Therefore, Twain’s use of The Little Duke 
fest the palace to the gate in order to punish the _ reveals a closer tie than has heretofore been 
ok ia man-at-arms who earlier had struck Tom. apparent between The Prince and the Pauper 


Hearing the authoritative shout, “ Open, un- and the genre of children’s literature, to 
bar the gates!” the man-at-arms does as which Miss Yonge contributed so largely. 


fa) eeenren tat Sak. Sees. Say het Howarp G. BAETZHOLD. 

led to ed to be the same ragge chin P . : 

nd to he had once before chastised, he boxes the Butler University, Indianapolis. 

dang = Prince roughly on the ear. Astonished and ‘: The Prince and the Pauper, pp. 34-35. 

living furious, Edward exclaims, “I am the Prince o Blog he Duke, PP- 75-76. 

raving | Of Wales. My person is sacred and thou — Ferrers, 1,377, 386. For a consideration of the 

led on shalt hang for laying thy hand upon me!” criticism of The Prince and the Pauper, see A. L. 

s idea Vogelback, ‘‘ The Prince and the Pauper: A Study 
verl- “Cf. The Prince and the Pauper, pp. 126-134 in Critical Standards,” American Literature, XIV 


and The Little Duke, pp. 44-45, 62-64. (1942), 48-54. 
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IMPROMPTU VERSE 


ECAUSE the East has, in so remarkable 

a measure, the capacity to memorise 
words, and even those of long poems, the 
literature of the East has scores of valuable 
pages, the words of most of which, had they 
been spoken in the West, would probably 
have died on the air. Edward Granville 
Browne, having in his great history to speak 
of the ruba’i, or quatrain, as a metrical 
form, bethought him to choose as his 
examples certain well-known impromptus. 

Burhani, on his deathbed, entrusted his 
son Mu‘izzi to Malikshah, and he wrote a 
verse, commending the young man. So Bur- 
hani’s salary and allowances were transferred 
to him. Nothing having been paid the first 
year, the young man made his plea to the 
king’s son-in-law. ‘We have all been at 
fault”, said Ala’u’d-Dawla, “but it shall 
be so no more. The king goeth up to-night 
to watch for the moon of Ramazan. Be thou 
there ”. 

The king went up, a crossbow in his hand, 
and he was the first to see the moon. His 
son-in-law, turning to Mu‘izzi, bade him say 
something appropriate, and the poet spoke 
a quatrain. Browne, who gives the Persian, 
of course, gives also this translation : 


Methinks, O Moon, thou art our Prince’s bow, 
Or his arched eyebrow, which doth charm us so, 
Or else a horseshoe wrought of gold refined, 

Or ring, from Heaven’s ear depending low. 


The king bade Mu‘izzi take from the royal 
stables the horse that pleased him most, and 
as they sat at meat that night Ala’u’d-Dawla 
asked him for another quatrain, and the 
poet said: 

The King beheld the fire that in me blazed. 

Me from low earth above the moon he raised. 

On me (a verse, like fluent water, heard) 

He swift as wind a noble horse conferred. 

Browne, in all confidence, gives the 
quatrains as impromptus; but one may doubt 
if they were, and especially if the second was, 
with its play upon the four elements. While 
the three sat on, the king was told that 
Mu‘izzi had received neither salary nor 
allowances; “ so it shall be for me”, Ala’u’d- 
Dawla said, “to seat myself beside the 
minister, and to sit on until a draft on 
Isfahan is given, and until I hear the order 
for the payment of the allowances from the 
treasury ”, and the king said: “Thou must 
do it; for no one else has sufficient boldness. 
And henceforth this poet shall be called 
after my title”. It was, Mu‘izzu’d-Dunya 
wa’d-Din, and Ala’u’d-Dawla immediately 
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addressed the poet as Mutizzi. “ Amir 
Mu‘izzi!” said the king, correcting him. 

_ Another story is that Mahmud of Ghazna, 
in a fit of drunken excitement, cut off the 
tresses of Ayaz, his favourite, and was next 
day in so vile a temper that nobody durst 
approach him. The poet ‘Unsuri made him 
again in a good humour with this quatrain: 

Though shame it be a fair one’s curl to shear, 

Why rise in wrath or sit in sorrow here? 

Rather rejoice, make merry, call for wine; 
When clipped, the cypress doth most trim appear, 
Another story is that, when a king lost 

his temper on throwing two twos, not two 
sixes, in a game of backgammon, the poet 
Azraqi said: 

Reproach not Fortune with discourteous tricks, 

If by the king, desiring double six, 

Two ones are thrown; for whomsoe’er he calls 

Face to the earth before him prostrate falls. 

‘Unsuri and two other poets, seated in a 
garden capping verses, were joined by a 
stranger, Firdawsi. Presently one of them 
suggested that they should compose a 
quatrain, each the author of one line, and 
he straightway spoke his line. To make it 
a hard test for the newcomer, he had chosen 
for his last word one with which few words 
rhyme, and Firdawsi’s line was to be the 
fourth. He passed the test triumphantly, 
and the astonished three, leading him to 
Mahmud, told the Padshah that he was the 
one to write the ‘“ Shahnama ”’. 

Lucknow, in Oudh, was ruled once by 
Muslim kings. One of them one day bade 
Ali Nagi Khan, the wazir, summon Mir 
Anis and Mirza Dabir to come together to 
the palace, each there to read a poem. “ But 
surely not together?” said the wazir, the 
point of that objection being that, if in the 
East, at a marriage, the best wine is served 
first, the best poetry, when the company 
has a choice, is kept to the end. Mirza Dabir 
or Mir Anis would be asked to read first, 
and that no compliment to him. 

Mirza Dabir, though told of the unusual 
nature of the king’s invitation, made no 
bones about accepting it. Not so Mir Anis: 
he was proud of being a poet, as Dante had 
been. ‘“ What is this?” he said: “ The king 
would insult me or Mirza Dabir—I will not 
come!” Ali Naqi Khan, saying first that 
that would mean his disgrace and dismissal, 
said: “But the difficulty could easily be 
overcome”. “How so?” said the other. 
It was to be overcome, the wazir explained, 
by the palanquin sent from the palace for 
Mir Anis being an old, decayed one that 
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could be made to break down on the way. 
The bearers would have to be sent to fetch 
another palanquin, & Mir Ains would be late. 

He got to the palace in time to hear part 
of Mirza Dabir’s poem & also a verse in 
praise of the king, & Mirza’s hope was 
that he would be thought to have composed 
it impromptu. He may well have had it in 
his head while in the palanquin sent for him. 
Mir Anis, rising as bidden, spoke a manifest 
impromptu. It was no gift, his, he said, to 
use in praise of anyone but God & the saints 
& martyrs. Those who tell the story in 
Lucknow add that when Mir Anis was still 
but halfway through his poem, the king said 
to the courtiers seated with him in a gallery: 
“Let us go down & sit among the people, & 
be nearer Mir Anis”. That was the highest 
compliment. One may also be told, as I 
was, that, if it was announced that Mir 
Anis would read a new poem in public on 
such or such a day, Mirza Dabir would be 
asked to write a poem for him to read in 
another public building at the same time. 
On the day, people would watch in the street 
to see which poet was to have the bigger 
audience. 

If there appears to be a greater store of 
impromptu verse in the Eastern books than 
in the Western, it may only be that in the 
East, where the love of poetry is universal, 
more was remembered, ultimately to find 
its way into the books. 

One of our poets might compose an im- 
promptu & never tell anybody that the lines 
were written without a moment’s fore- 
thought. Frederick the Great’s sister, Wil- 
helmina, had a daughter, & she dined once 
with Voltaire by her side. After he had 
more than once addressed the princess as 
Votre Altesse, she said: “Tu es mon papa, 
je suis ta fille, et je veux étre appelée ta fille ”. 
Voltaire, taking a pencil from his pocket, 
asked for a card, & wrote on it: 

Ah, le beau titre que voila! 

Vous me donnez la premiére des places ; 

Quelle famille j’aurais 1a! 

Je serais le pére des Graces. 

_My other & last story is again of a meal- 
time impromptu. Hearing a man say to 
his wife, “I'll divorce you if you get fat!” 
an English poet of to-day asked the next 
moment for a pencil, & with one given wrote 
on the back of the menu: 

He told us that indeed he meant 

To divorce his wife if she got fat. 


He'd have to cite—& how do that?— 
Roast Beef as her co-respondent. 


J. A. C. 
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RICHARD WOOD'S COMMON PLACE 

BOOK.—In The Record of Old West- 
minsters (1928) the late Mr. G. F. R. Barker 
quoted a Common Place Book, kept by 
Richard Wood, “ preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford.” 

Richard Wood appears to have been born 
about 1700 and to have lived chiefly in 
London and Bath; he was living in 1791. 

I am informed that the book cannot be 
identified in the Bodleian Library and a 
search among such of Mr. Barker’s papers 
as are now in the possession of Westminster 
School has failed to provide any further 
information about it. 

Any information as to its press-mark in 
the Bodleian Library, or to its present where- 
abouts, if, for some reason, it is no longer 
in the Library, will be very greatly 


appreciated. J. B. WxtTmore. 


‘THE FACE OF JEANNE D’ARC.—There 
was formerly in the church of St. 
Maurice at Orleans the sculptured head of 
a woman wearing a helmet concerning which 
Shaw wrote in the preface to his “ Saint 
Joan”: “ There is one reason for crediting 
Joan with a very remarkable face. A 
sculptor of her time in Orleans made a statue 
of a helmeted young woman with a face that 
is unique in art in point of being evidently 
not an ideal face but a portrait, and yet so 
uncommon as to be unlike any real woman 
one has ever seen. It is surmised that Joan 
served unconsciously as the sculptor’s 
model. There is no proof of this, but those 
extraordinarily spaced eyes raise so power- 
fully the question ‘If this woman be not 
Joan, who is she?’ that I dispense with 
further evidence, and challenge those who 
disagree with me to prove a negative.” 

A reproduction of a photograph of the 
sculptured head with the enigmatical face 
forms the frontispiece to T. Douglas 
Murray’s “ Jeanne d’Arc,” and was used at 
one time on theatre programmes of the play. 

In between the two world wars I visited 
Orleans, and searched diligently but without 
success for the sculptured head. It had 
been, I was told, in the town’s museum and 
had been removed elsewhere, but whether 
temporarily or not I could not ascertain. I 
should be very glad to hear what its fate- 
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has been, and to know, should it have sur- 
vived the last war, where it can be seen. It 
is possible that it is now in one of the 
museums of Paris. About fifty years ago 
it was being exhibited in the Trocadero, 
possibly on loan. 

Was Shaw right in his reference to a 
statue? If so does it appear in any old view 
of the interior of the church of St. Maurice 
which was, I think, destroyed many years 
ago. 

In 1930 a French historian announced that 
he had found one of the attested copies of 
the Proceedings of Rehabilitation in the 
British Museum. I do not remember to 
have seen it among the historical papers 
which are on dispiay at the Museum. 


A. C. E. 


MS. BY JOHN DEE (1581).—I am try- 

ing to find the location of a manuscript 
written by John Dee in 1581 entitled “ De 
modo Evangelii Jesu Christi publicandi, 
propagandi, stabiliendi inter  Infideles 
Atlanticos.” 

On November 22, 1592 this manuscript 
was, with most of Dee’s other writings, 
spread out on a table in Dee’s house at Mort- 
lake for the inspection of two Commissioners 
appointed by the Queen. These Commis- 
sioners had been appointed in answer to 
Dee’s plea for relief from miseries he claimed 
to be enduring without just cause. Dee 
drew up a list of his works and a justification 
of his plea in his ““ Compendious Rehearsal ” 
(1592) and it is from this document that we 
know of the existence of this manuscript. 
It does not seem to be in any British reposi- 
tories at present, however. 

It could not have been destroyed when 
the mob spoiled Mortlake Library in 1583 
because it was there in 1592. Where did 
it go then? We know Dee lent out freely 
many of his books and manuscripts and 
many were never returned. Fell Smith’s 
biography of Dee lists the following persons 
as borrowers of Dee’s books and manu- 
scripts: Robert Beale (1541-1601); Francis 
Blount; Mistress Banister; Mr. Redhead; 
John Pontoys; Mr. Gubbens, a_ book- 
binder; Antony Ashley, Clerk of the Coun- 
cil; Mr. Saunders of Ewell; and Mr. Randall 
Kemp of Manchester. 

Many of his manuscripts were left to his 
son Dr. Arthur Dee. Arthur Dee was well 
acquainted with Sir Thomas Browne and 
gave him a catalogue (at present unlocated) 
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of what his father had written. (See Wilkin’s 
edition of Browne.) Arthur Dee also told 
Browne that Sir William Boswell, the English 
ambassador at the Hague, had many of John 
Dee’s manuscripts which he promised to re. 
turn but never did. They were supposed 
to be in a trunk in Boswell’s Dutch home. 
A 1651 letter mentioned in Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission Heathcote report (no. 50) 
p. 4, reports that Humfry Boswell took out of 
Boswell’s house in the Hague certain docu- 
ments (not related to Dee) after Sir William 
Boswell’s death, which he put in the hands 
of a certain Mr. Webster. Is it possible that 
some of Dee’s manuscripts remain in 
Holland? I would appreciate any informa- 
tion any one has to offer on this subject. 


WILCOMB E. WASHBURN. 
Harvard University. 


IGOTT.—Born in about the year 1769 
John Pigott married Dorothy Patrick 
and had three sons; George, Samuel James, 
and John. George became a professor of 
music, married Ellen, a daughter of James 
Durnford Capel, and living in Brixton 
brought up a large family. Samuel married 
Anne Salaman, and went to Dublin where 
he started Pigott and Co., music dealers of 
Grafton Street, Dublin. John married a 
Miss Dixon but died young. The old John 
outliving his sons died in 1854. His death 
certificate describes him as a Framemaker. 
Can any reader verify the above and supply 
more information concerning these Pigotts, 
Patricks, Capels, Salamans, Dixons and their 
ancestors and descendants; also what sort 
of frames did a Framemaker make in those 


days? R. L. Picort. 


CAN anyone name the poems in which the 
following are line-endings? They must 
have been written before 1800 when they 
appear in S. T. Coleridge’s note book: | 
find, gain, mind, pain, miles, schools, vain 
each line having eight syllables; 
vine, own, incline, throne, 
treasure, rejoice, choice, voice; 
each line having eight syllables, except the 
last which has twelve; 
flur, azur, Kleide, Weide; 
to this metrical scheme: 


pleasure, 


U—vU, U-—U, — UU, — U 

U-—U, U-—-U, — UU, — U 

— UJ, U— 0, — 00, — 0 
ua, — vg 
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Also the source of these? 


A Brown, for which Heaven would disband 
The Galaxy, and all the stars be tanned. 


Fall of the golden Arc/ to be drawn about with 
four Oxen— 

Up Spink! and under Spark! 

Up with God's golden ark 

Whether God will or no— 


KATHLEEN COBURN. 





OHN McD. STUART.—I am engaged in 
research for a biography of John 
McDovall Stuart, the explorer who crossed 
the continent of Australia in 1862. He was 
born in Scotland, emigrated to South Austra- 
lia in 1838, and returned to Great Britain in 
1864. He died in London in 1866. Would 
any person possessing letters or other docu- 
ments, or information relating to him please 
get in touch with me. 


(Mrs.) M. WEBSTER. 


15 Victoria Cres., 
Mont Albert, 
Melbourne. 


ATHEDRAL CHOIRS IN OLDEN 
TIMES.—In the 18th century, and in 
the 19th before the coming of the surplice, 
what garments did the singing men and boys 
of cathedrals and collegiate churches wear 
for choir offices? What was the rule at St 
Paul’s and the Abbey? The Hon. John 
Byng on his visit to the ancient collegiate 
church of Southwell in remote Nottingham- 
shire found in 1789 a choir of six men and 
twelve boys engaged in a choral service three 
time daily throughout the week. I think, 
though Byng does not say so, it must have 
been the practice for the choir to wear a 
gown of some description for these occa- 
sions. What records are there? 


A. C. E. 


BLUE LILIES.—In his book, ‘ Merry 
~ Hall, Mr. Beverley Nichols quotes the 
lines from Browning’s ‘Saul’ where Abner 
speaks of ‘ those lilies still living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings,” 
and Mr. Nichols asks, as we all ought to 
have asked, what lilies are blue, and what 
lilies could be twined? Can any reader 
explain? J. M. P 


({EORGE GISSING.—I am preparing a 
critical biography of the novelist, 
George Gissing, and should be grateful if 
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any of your readers who possess information 
or material which might be of use would 
communicate with me. 


Eric F. MANSLEY. 


‘Rushcroft,’ Bank Road, 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 


HEDGER WALLACE.—I am collect- 
ing material for a book on cheese, and 
I have found Mr Wallace’s contributions to 
Notes and Queries invaluable. Unfortun- 
ately, they ceased to appear after about 
1932; and since I feel that nothing short 
of mortality could have put an end to Mr 
Wallace’s energetic research, I fear that I 
may have to face the disappointment of 
not hearing from Mr Wallace himself. 
Should this be so, will any friend or relative 
be so kind as to oblige me with a brief 
memoir? One who did so much work on 
the subject should not go unremembered 
in any book which attempts to be 


36 Elsworthy Road, 
London, N.W. 3. 


ETASTASIO.—I shall be grateful if any 
reader can tell me where in Metastasio’s 
works the following lines occur: 
Mi lagnerd tacendo della mia sorte amara, 
Ma ch’io non t’ami, O cara! non lo sperar da me. 


Crudel, s’anche t’offesi farmi penar perché? 
Crudel, crudel, crudel! 


JACK WERNER. 


OURCES WANTED.—‘In the Second 

Elizabethan Age there are still beards to 

be singed, but there is no need to go to 
Cadiz to find them.’ R. Hopcson. 


64 Nannville Walk, 
Keighley. 


Good news, but if you ask what it is, 
I know not; 

It is a track of feet in the snow. 

It is a lantern showing a path; 

It is a door set open. 


D. H. 


These glad, these great, these goodly days, 
Bewildering hope, outrunning praise, 

The Earth renewed by the great sun’s longing, 
Utters her joy in a million ways. 


D. CHADD. 


The Greeks had a word for it. 
D. R. 








Replies 


"TRAHERNE'S ORDINATION AND 
BIRTH-DATE (cxcix. 282).—Mr. K. W. 
Salter’s discovery that Thomas Traherne 
was ordained by Robert Skinner, Bishop of 
Oxford, at Launton on 20 October 1660 is 
very interesting and calls for two comments. 
(1) Mr. Salter is mistaken in thinking 
that this conflicts with Miss G. I. Wade’s 
evidence (Thomas Traherne, 1946, p. 62) that 
he was already ordained in 1657. She 
quotes from Lambeth Palace Library MS. 
999, f. 161: 
Thomas Traherne, cl [“ Clerk” implies 
ordination] Admitted the 30th Day of 
December 1657 to the R. of Crednell als. 


Creddenhill in the County of Hereford &c. 
The note in brackets is hers. She goes 
on (p. 63) to say that ‘Traherne was 
ordained and presented to the living in 
1657.’ But on p. 65 she writes: 


Since he continued to hold his benefice 
after the Restoration, it is equally true 
that he complied with the requirements 
of the Act of Uniformity; that is, that 
he must have given his formal assent to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and been 
episcopally ordained before St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 1662. After the Restoration, 

Puritan preachers in possession of livings 

were suffered to remain, unless the old 

incumbents were alive, provided they com- 
plied with these conditions. 

Mr. Salter’s discovery of Traherne’s 
episcopal ordination, therefore, completes 
and confirms Miss Wade’s statements. 

(2) But why the place and date? Launton 
is a village just east of Bicester. According 
to Methuen’s Little Guides, Oxfordshire, 
under Launton: 

The E. window glass is a memorial to 

Bishop Skinner, who retired here during 

the Commonwealth, when ejected from 

his see of Oxford. Here he continued to 

perform the Church of England services, 

and secretly ordained 300 clergymen. 
Skinner is, of course, to be found in the 
D.N.B. and in Wood, and he was evidently 
still ordaining at Launton in the fifth month 
of the restored monarchy. 

If we ask why Traherne had not been one 
of those secretly ordained, the answer is 
that he had not reached the canonical age 
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of twenty-three. Miss Wade (p. 15) pro. 
duced evidence that he had reached the age 
of fifteen by 1 March 1652/3. Her sub. 
sequent calculations are inaccurate, or per. 
haps misprinted, but the deduction is that 
he was born not earlier than 2 March 1636/7 
and not later than 1 March 1637/8. Wecan 
now assume that he had reached twenty-three 
by 20 October 1660, for, though John Wes. 
ley’s ordination before he reached twenty. 
three is a well-known example of dispensa- 
tion or laxity, it is highly improbable that 
the Church’s rule was not strictly observed 
in the early months of what was a Restora- 
tion of the Church as much as of the 
monarchy. On the other hand it is also 
improbable that Traherne would have 
waited longer than necessary before regu- 
larising his position. If his twenty-third 
birthday was not on Saturday, 20 October, 
1660, it was probably not much before. Mr. 
Salter’s discovery, therefore, enables us to 
fix Traherne’s birth at or shortly before 


20 October 1637. . H. MARGOLIOUTH. 


VALENTINE GREATRAKES (cxeviii. 

173).—Charles Severn’s abridged Diary 
of the Rev. John Ward, A.M., vicar of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1839, contains at pp. 
238-9 a reference to Greatrakes. The MS. 
in 17 vols. is in the library of the Medical 
Society of London, and may contain other 
references. Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1665-6) 
pp. 281, 300, has references to Greatrakes. 
Greatrake’s The great cures is not accurately 
entered in Wing S.T.C. 1791. Dr. W. W. 
Francis, librarian of Osler Library, Mon- 
treal, kindly informs me that it is a 4leaf 
pamphlet. 

Here are other references to Greatrakes 
not to be found in D.N.B. (Greatrakes) or 
M. H. Nicholson’s Conway Letters, 1930. 
Pierre Legouis’s André Marvell, Paris 1928, 
p. 258, n. 140, deals with Marvell’s connec 
tion with Greatrakes, and refers to Saint- 
Evremond’s lines on Greatrakes. Elsewhere 
in this book Legouis identifies Popple and 
Alured, two other witnesses of cures. My 
Andrew Marvell, 1952, p. 27, n. 1, also refers 
to Greatrakes and Marvell, and gives 4 
reference to ‘stroking’ in Marvell's works. 
Conway Letters, p. 267, suggests that Sit 
Thomas Stanley, M.P., managed Greatrakes’s 
affairs in England. Professor Nicholson in- 
forms me that she has no other knowledge 
of Stanley, but I suggest that he is Ist. Bt 
of Alderley (1597-1672), created Bt. 1660. 
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(See Burke’s Peerage, 1953, under Baron 
Stanley of Alderley.) Perhaps he introduced 
his fellow M.P., Andrew Marvell, to Great- 
rakes? A letter, giving details of cures and 
appended to Stubbe’s Miraculous Con- 
formist, 1666, is signed by E. Foxcroft. This 
js presumably Mrs Elizabeth Foxcroft, sister 
of Benjamin Whichcote and companion to 
Lady Conway (see Conway Letters pp. 270, 
321). There is a further reference to her in 
Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1666-7) p. 238. 
Boyle, reported as ‘stroking’ a patient’s 
knee with Greatrake’s glove, has interesting 
remarks on magical cures (see Works ed. 
Shaw, 1725, p. 84). In 1666 Oldenburg’s 
report to the Royal Society gave examples 
of cures by ‘stroking’ (see Philos. Trans., 
1809, I, p. 67). A recent reference to Great- 
rakes in Ireland is in Edward MacLysaght’s 
Irish Life in the seventeenth century, Cork 
U.P. 2nd. ed. 1950, p. 218 and n. 81. 


DENNIS DAVIDSON. 


. A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY ” (cxcix. 

272).—H. S. Klickstein in his article 
on Thomas Thomson (Chymia (1948) Il. 48 
and 53) states that a second edition of Thom- 
son’s History of Chemistry was published 
in 1833, and was reissued in 1835. He gives 
as his authority the Bibliotheca Chemico- 
Mathematica (1921) issued by Henry 
Sotheran & Co. In this catalogue the date 
of the second edition is given as ca. 1833, 
and I cannot find mention of an issue in 
1835. In subsequent catalogues of this firm 
the date of the second edition, whenever it 
appears, is given as ca. 1835. I think that 
Klickstein has made a mis-statement. The 
truth undoubtedly is that there were two 
editions only of this work, both published 
by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
London. The first edition was in two 
volumes 1830-1; the second edition, really a 
reissue of the first, appeared in one volume 
without date, presumably about 1833-5. It 
may be mentioned that no other issue is 
noted by J. R. Partington in his article on 
Thomson (Annals of Science (1950) 6. 124). 


(Dr.) R. E. W. MappIson. 


[The conclusion we have come to here is 
that the “second edition” (n.d.) is a simple 
reprint of the first (1830-1) being a second 
only in so far as it was reissued apart from 
Gleig’s “ National Library” in which the 
two volumes of the first edition had 
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originally appeared—Dr. A. KENT, The 
University, Glasgow.] 


GIXTOES (cxcix. 224, 362).—The condition 
of hexadactyly is not uncommon. Per- 
haps the earliest reference to it is that in 
2 Samuel xxi. 20; the most recent that I 
have seen is in Sons and Daughters by Roger 
Pilkington (London: Allen & Unwin, 1951). 
Figure 34 is a photograph of an infant with 
six fingers and six toes. Numerous in- 
stances of the occurence of supernumerary 
digits are given in Anomalies and Curiosi- 
ties of Medicine by George Gould and 
Walter Pyle (London: 1901) pp. 273 ff. 


GusTAV CROsS. 


NATHANIEL WOODHULL (cxcvii. 327; 

cxcix. 204).—While not questioning the 
correctness of W. H. W. Sabine’s main con- 
clusion, I would like to point out that Wood- 
hull’s case is by no means a simple one. 
Your contributor has himself recognised 
this in his recent book, The Suppressed His- 
tory of General Nathaniel Woodhull, which 
I think might advantageously have been men- 
tioned in the Note. For readers who may 
not have ready access to that limited edition, 
two points might be briefly mentioned. New 
York Colony, over whose Congress Wood- 
hull presided, did not adhere to the Declara- 
tion of Independence on July 4, 1776, and 
only did so subsequently when a new elec- 
tion had been held in the presence of Wash- 
ington’s army and of a mob roused to 
frenzy by an alleged but doubtful Tory 
“plot.” Even so, the New York Congress’s 
approval of the Declaration was given, in 
its own words, as a “ cruel necessity.” It had 
earlier made it clear that it regarded the 
step as a temporary measure “ until a recon- 
ciliation with the Mother Country can be 
obtained.” The second point is that Wash- 
ington wished to remove the livestock (80- 
100,000 cattle and as many sheep) from Long 
Island, to burn the grain, and to dismantle 
the mills. This drastic action to deprive the 
British army of food was opposed by Wood- 
hull, himself a Long Islander. He declared 
it impracticable and ruinous to the inhabi- 
tants. Washington deeply resented the oppo- 
sition, and the subsequent conduct of Wood- 
hull must be considered in the light of this 
quarrel, and the wish of most of Woodhull’s 
colleagues to avoid, if possible, the extremes 


of revolution. ¢rantey R. BORCHERDING. 








The Library 


EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH HAND- 
WRITING, 1150-1750. By Hilda E. P. 
Grieve. (Essex Record Office, County 
Hall, Chelmsford. 10s.; in cloth boards, 
12s. 6d.) 


MAY students of local history have 

reason to be grateful to the Essex 
Record Office for the publications which it 
issues at so modest a price, and we are 
always glad to see a new book from that 
source. The difficulty of reading early 
documents frequently deters potential local 
historians from tackling original informa- 
tion, but Miss Grieve’s admirable handbook 
will do much to reassure doubtful starters. 
Some (and) More Examples of English 
Handwriting by Miss Grieve have proved 
their worth, but the first of these books con- 
tained a few reproductions which were too 
small to be really adequate; the two hand- 
books have now been improved and merged 
in a single volume consisting of facsimiles 
of twenty-nine documents ranging over six 
centuries. Except for the frontispiece, each 
reproduction is accompanied by a line-for- 
line transcript and, where necessary, a trans- 
lation. Contracted words have been ex- 
panded and notes provided where peculiari- 
ties occur in contractions or phraseology, or 
where there is any doubtful interpretation. 
The book is conveniently arranged so that 
each transcript is below its appropriate illus- 
tration. Dr. R. W. Hunt and Mr. N. R. Ker 
contribute useful notes on the scripts and 
abbreviations respectively. Specimen alpha- 
bets (one on a loose sheet) and a biblio- 
graphy are also included, and the production 
is a credit to compiler and printer alike. We 
can recommend this workmanlike volume 
with every confidence, and feel sure that it 
will enjoy the wide popularity which it 
deserves. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF WEDMORE. By 
W. Marston Acres, F.R.Hist.S (Glanville 
Lodge, Wedmore, Somerset), 2s. 6d. 

"THE late Wilfred Marston Acres, author 

of The Bank of England From Within, 
and a valued contributor to our pages, was 
for the last twelve years of his life engaged 
in writing the history of the parish of Wed- 
more. He was still working upon it when 
he died last year, but apart from revision 
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and an intended chapter on ‘ Wedmore 
To-day’ it was practically complete. It is 
now published as he left it; partly that local 
historians may have the benefit of his learn. 
ing and his labours; and partly as a tribute 
to his memory and to that of his friend 
Bergan Birkett, who made the sketches for 
the illustrations which illustrate the book. 

Wedmore, long an island and till the six- 
teenth century very difficult of access across 
moor and marsh, is a remote and secluded 
spot, and might be thought a place almost 
without history. Mr. Acres was however 
able to show that, ever since Guthrum kept 
his “ chrysom-loosing ”’ there after his defeat 
and forced conversion in 878, the village 
has had a history well worth the writing; 
worthy, too, of the historian who gave so 
many years of loving care to its compilation. 

Not all of it, of course, is very edifying 
reading. There was a long dispute about 
boundaries and the fenman’s favourite trick 
of drowning his neighbour’s lands, between 
the Dean of Wells and the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury; it became a Star Chamber matter in 
1493, when the Dean’s men announced their 
intention to fry the Abbot’s tenants in their 
own grease. Three hundred years later 
Hannah More, who opened one of her 
schools in Wedmore, met with determined 
opposition from farmers whom she described 
as “savage and depraved.” They were cer- 
tainly harsh in their treatment of criminals; 
in 1804 a twelve-year-old male felon was 
imprisoned for seven days for “ wandering 
about and lodging in the open air.” 

There is evidence on every page in this 
book of long and careful research. Perhaps 
those sections of it which deal with 
eighteenth-century social history are of most 
value to the historian; but the general reader 
will find every period and every aspect of 
Wedmore’s long history adequately and most 
readably treated. 


NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRIS- 
TIAN THEOLOGY: II Experience and 
Interpretation. The second series of the 
1951-2 Gifford Lectures. By Charles E. 
Raven. (Cambridge University Press., 
21s. net.) 

HE former volume, containing the first 
series of these lectures and entitled 

Science and Religion (N. & Q., NS. i. 88) 

contained historical reminders and reflections 

(on the part played by Christians in the 

development of the natural, and especially 
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the biological sciences) which made it more 
germane to the interests of Notes and 
Queries than the present and concluding 
yolume. This, of course, is a biassed point 
of view, for it is this volume in particular 
which will be of interest to philosophers, 
theologians, and perhaps some scientists— 
in short those for whom Dr. Raven is 
primarily writing. On the principle, stated 
on p. 12, that ‘the whole story of our 
universe is a serial and . . . the volume deal- 
ing with the evolution and character of life 
on this planet begins (perhaps) with the 
amoeba and ends (at present) with the saint,’ 
the most far-reaching questions are inevit- 
ably raised, and Dr. Raven’s answers, while 
not hesitating to challenge many accepted 
orthodoxies, are invariably given with per- 
suasiveness, courtesy and—a notable asset to 
this book—first-hand acquaintance not only 
with theological but also with biological 
study. No other author but Dr. Raven 
would surely bring together among his six- 
teen detached ‘ Notes’ at the end of a book 
‘IX. On Suffering and Sin’ and ‘X. On 
Agamic Complexes in Plants’. Yet, as he 
says on p. 10 ‘in the last resort every prob- 
lem, like that of the “ flower in the crannied 
wall”, only becomes fully answered as it is 
related to the whole body of knowledge’: 
and what he sets out to do is clearly a task 
well worth the attention of a Christian 
scholar; and, if he is successful in it, his is 
clearly a noteworthy achievement. The 
extent of his success theologically and philo- 
sophically can hardly be assessed in these 
columns. 


ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES Il, 1752- 
1900, Vols. V and VI, compiled by J. A. 
Venn, President of Queens’ College, 
1953-4, 


r seems only the other day that we wel- 

comed Kahlenburg-Oyler; and here, 
presenting less exotic termini, are Pace- 
Spyers and Square-Zupitza. From the 1228 
columns of Vol. V how shall the indolent 
teviewer pick the plums? His eye falls on 
one of several Henry Robinsons, a Rev. 
Henry Robinson, born 1834, of whose end 
the only record is ‘Disappears from 
Crockford, 1907.’ Thought is free. He next 
computes that he must say Jack Robinson 
twenty-two times before he can exhaust these 
homonymous alumni. And there are 44 John 
Smiths, some of them indeed not plain John. 
But Arthur Pace and Thomas Spyers are 
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unique. Pace is a proof that not all is known 
even to Argus-eyed Dr. Venn. ‘Adm. 
pms.’ 1819 he took his B.A. and leaves no 
further trace. The life of Spyers is a wel- 
come contrast; he was a Camfordian 
(‘Adm. ad eundem at Oxford 1846’), 
helped to found a boat club, wrote A 
Praxis on the Latin Syntax and My Flock. 
We see him a shepherd of men. How 
different the career of Arthur Smyth, who 
came to Cambridge from Dublin in 1866 and 
‘resided for five days only.” We shall never 
know what happened. 

But let us now praise famous men. One 
turns of course to Jan Christian Smuts, the 
very bare bones of whose career are a 
romance: from Riebeck and Stellenbosch 
to Christ’s; from Johannesburg and Vereen- 
ingen to Versailles, Oxford, St. Andrews, 
and so back to Cambridge. An even longer 
life that of William Henry Durham Rouse 
of the same college, 1863-1950, a famous 
pedagogue. As the terminus of admission 
is 1900, only a small portion of the (711,000) 
alumni yet see the light of the sun—an 
Homeric phrase suggested by the life of Sir 
John Tressider Sheppard, Provost of King’s 
and a Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Redeemer. Quid plura? 

Thus far had an irresponsible reviewer 
written, when the leisurely pace of N. and Q. 
was overtaken by the astonishing velocity 
of the veteran (or near veteran) compiler, as 
he too modestly styles himself. Add, then, 
Square-Zupitza. Finis coronat opus— 
unless indeed the twentieth century is already 
in hand. Oxford hangs her diminished head, 
having nothing better to show than the 
industrious Foster, ‘whose subsequent 
writings on heraldry,’ the D.N.B. regretfully 
tells us, ‘are severely criticised.’ 

The price of a volume is now ten guineas 
But the Cambridge Press offers aspirant 
librarians the set of ten for 85 guineas—{in 
the U.S.A.) 275 dollars. 


A HOPKINS READER. Selected and with 
an Introduction by John Pick. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. net. 

QE who has watched through fifty years 

the growth of Hopkins’s popularity, is 
pulled up sharply by two pronouncements 

from Mr. F. R. Leavis and Mr. W. H. 

Gardner. They agree that he was a major 

poet; to Mr. Leavis he seems to be the 

greatest poet of the Victorian age. Mr. 


Gardner is more moderate in one sentence: 
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Hopkins ‘is assuredly one of our greatest,’ 
but he also says: ‘ After an intensive read- 
ing of Hopkins most other English poetry 
seems outwardly facile and in varying 
degrees inadequate.’ These claims are un- 
real. We have but to think of the greatest 
English poets to recognize that Hopkins can- 
not rank with them—with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Arnold. 
Greatness in poetry implies loveliness or 
majesty in the verse, and a profound reading 
of human life in the matter. Of course Hop- 
kins had this last, but he had no occasion 
for a Lear or Macbeth, for an Ophelia or 
Desdemona; and, for verse, where are his 
Book of the Duchess, Lycidas, Leech- 
gatherer, Hyperion, Thyrsis? Certainly 
these poems are outwardly facile, contrasted 
with Hopkins at his extremest, but, to be 
difficult is not a virtue in the writing of 
English, and what is a vice in Browning at 
his most obscure or his most grotesque is 
monstrous in ‘Tom’s Garland,’ in ‘ That 
Nature is a Heraclitean Fire.’ 

The one answer to this carping criticism 
is ‘The Wreck of the Deutschland.’ That is 
a great, difficult, and imperfect poem. 
Apart from it Hopkins is most a poet when 
he is simplest and most traditional, in those 
eight or nine poems and fragments with 
which Bridges introduced him to poetry- 
lovers in Miles’s ‘Poems and Poetry of the 
XIXth Century’; among them that perfect 
little poem: ‘Margaret, are you grieving 
Over Goldengrove unleaving?’ 

What we suppose to be the excuse for the 
current exaggeration of Hopkins’ greatness 
is that he was a heroic soul, an affectionate 
nature, ‘a bonnie fighter.’ This comes out 
in his letters, and in this book there are 270 
pages of extracts from his prose, mostly from 
his letters. These are very welcome as 
representing the three volumes of letters to 
(1) Canon Dixon, (2) Robert Bridges, (3) 
Patmore and others, and the one volume of 
his Notebooks, all of which are now out of 
print. 


JACQUES RIVIERE, by Martin Turnell, in 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, series of 
Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought, Cambridge, 1953, 64 pp., 6s. 

tT is now nearly thirty years since Jacques 

Riviére died, yet Martin Turnell’s short 
but competent essay on him is in effect the 
first English study of his work, if one ex- 
cepts, and, indeed, if one accepts as English, 
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the essay which T. S. Eliot contributed to 
the special commemorative number of Ig 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise of April 1925, 
The reasons for this lack of interest are 
easily found. Whether regarded as a 
novelist, as an analyser of religious experi- 
ence, as a political writer, or, most impor. 
tant of all, as a literary critic, Riviére was, 
as Martin Turnell concludes, “a _ very 
distinguished writer instead of a great one.” 
Had he lived beyond his thirty-ninth year, 
he might conceivably have turned distinction 
into greatness, although this is questionable, 
More important than that, the undoubted 
distinction which he possessed was of a kind 
little calculated to bring him fame or even 
recognition outside France. 

Martin Turnell does his best for Riviére. 
The pictures of him in his youth as the 
school-fellow of Henri Alain-Fournier at 
the Lycée Lakanal are charming and instruc- 
tive enough. Of his lengthy correspondence 
with Claudel concerning his own mental and 
emotional flickerings in the outer shadows 
of catholicism, of the essay “* De la foi” pub- 
lished in the N.R.F. of 1912 and of “Ala 
trace de Dieu” which came out long after 
the conclusion of the first world war, Turnell 
suggests that “it is the theology of a literary 
critic.” His two political books, “ L’Alle- 
mand” and “Le Frangais”, and the essay 
“Pour et contre une Société des Nations”, 
all written while he was a prisoner of war, 
give interesting analyses of national psycho- 
logies, but discoveries which were novel 
enough in 1918 have no newness for those 
who have lived through the first peace and 
taken part in the second war. The two 
novels, “Aimée” and “Florence”, as 
Martin Turnell points out, are triangles of 
weakness-normality-perversity, in which the 
weakness is dated, the normality normal and 
the perversity often mere perverseness. 


THE SEA AS A SYMBOL IN ENGLISH 
POETRY, by John Bourke. The Savile 
Press, Eton. Pp. 44. 5s. 6d. 

N° ONE could accuse Dr. Bourke of that 

characteristically scholarly sin, vef- 
bosity. His study is commendably brief; and 
in what it does it is competent. One’s com- 
plaint is that it does so little. As the author 
admits in his Introduction it can “ make no 
claim to originality, profoundity, or com- 
pleteness”; and indeed the final result re- 
sembles rather an author's preliminary notes 
than a completed work. Dr. Bourke stops 
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where he should begin—with the gathering 
of material. Briefly the book consists of 
quotations from English poets linked by 
elucidatory comments, designed to show 
that the sea is used therein as a symbol of 
some aspect of Freedom, Human Life, or 
Eternity. There seems to be no attempt to 
assess quality, nor any suspicion that a sym- 
bol may be powerfully or indifferently 
used. One’s final impression, in fact, is 
that our best poetic period was the nineteenth 
century. This, however, is due not to any 
critical evaluations but to the fact that, since 
he defines a symbol as “an outward and 
visible sign of greater and deeper realities ” 
(undefined), the author naturally finds his 
best examples in the Romantic school. 

From time to time we are told to “com- 
pare” one quotation with another, but no 
true critical comparisons are ever made. We 
are simply given two explications, usually 
correct enough but rather pedestrian. Thus 
a ‘comparison’ is made between a passage 
from Shelley and “the opening of Shake- 
speare’s sixtieth sonnet: 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 


shore, : 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 
But all that is said is that “ The sea is not 
here mentioned explicitly, yet the picture is 
clear. Our minutes are parts of one life 
just as the waves are parts of one sea; and 
just as the minutes which make up human 
life hasten to their end, so do the waves of 
the one great sea hasten to their end on 
the shore”. No doubt. But there is little 
comparison with Shelley’s “ Unfathomable 
Sea!” and no mention of the Shakespearean 


; concreteness—so lacking in Shelley—which 


suggests the tidal inevitability of death, and 
its harshness (implicit in the stoniness on 
which the waves break). 


THOMAS YOUNG, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHER, by the late Alex Wood, com- 
pleted by Frank Oldham. (Cambridge 
University Press, 30s.) 

RODUCT of a protean century, Thomas 
Young (1773-1829) has some title to 
have outstripped all his contemporaries in 
versatility. It is not without reason that his 
monument in Westminster Abbey calls him 

“eminent in almost every department of 

human learning”. In one respect he was not 

quite typical, for he was not an eccentric, 
though he might have become one had he 
lived to be more than fifty-five. Coming 
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from Quaker stock in the Taunton district, 
he completed his classical and medical educa- 


tion in London, Edinburgh, Gottingen and 


Cambridge, but though he stuck to the 


medical profession for most of his life he 
was not a success as a medical practitioner. 
He lacked the bedside manner—“ gentle and 
gentlemanly, but not genial”, said a 
colleague—and had a horror of publicity. 

In a short notice it is impossible even to. 
give a summary list of the subjects in which 
he excelled. Many were scientific, and 
physics are not the province either of 
N. and Q. or its present reviewer; but the 
authors of this admirable life have nearly 
always explained Young’s scientific dis- 
coveries in terms which the non-scientific- 
ally-minded can understand. His theory of 
the cause of colour-blindness still holds the 
field, as does the modulus of elasticity which 
he formulated; and both bear his name to 
perpetuate his memory among doctors and 
engineers. He was the pioneer of English 
medical bibliography, founded the wave 
theory of light, led the way in the interpre~ 
tation of Egyptian hieroglyphics through the 
Rosetta Stone, was an eminent linguist and 
philologist, and contributed much to the early 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and to the im- 
provement of the Nautical Almanac. Before 
he was four years old he had read the Bible 
twice through, as well as Watts’s Hymns; 
before he was five he knew The Deserted 
Village by heart. Elected F.R.S. at twenty- 
one, he later became the Society's foreigr 
secretary. But as a lecturer and contro- 
versialist he was a comparative failure, 
owing to his often ponderous style. 

This very readable study is based upom 
material collected during forty years by the 
late Dr. Wood, who finished about two-. 
thirds of it. A pleasant memoir of him by 
Professor Raven prefaces the book, which 
has been completed by Mr. Oldham. 
Original sources are freely quoted and cited. 
There is little to criticise. On page 3 is & 
reference to an illustration which does not 
figure in the volume; the index of names: 
does not include quite all the persons men-. 
tioned in the text; Young’s marriage and par- 
ticulars of his wife’s family are only indexed’ 
under her maiden name (Maxwell), not under- 
“Mrs. Young” to whom two other page- 
references are shown; and we are not told 
whether Young had any descendants— 
students of genealogy and eugenics like to, 
know this. 
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WARREN HASTINGS, by Keith Feiling. 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 

QWARREN HASTINGS lived so long and 
did so much that biographies of him 

tend to be overcrowded. As more and more 
original sources and special studies become 
available, the details grow almost embarrass- 
ingly abundant. It was far easier for Gleig 
to write a pioneer three-decker in 1841 than 
for Mr. Mervyn Davies to follow in his 
footsteps in 1935, and it is greatly to Mr. 
Davies’ credit that he not only produced a 
much better book but managed to get his 
material into a single, though rather un- 
wieldy, volume. In the twenty years since 
then the difficulties have not increased so 
rapidly: there was a lull after the activity 
stimulated by the bicentenary of 1932, and 
the war slowed research and publication. 
Nevertheless the trouble is still to see the 
wood for the trees, and a full-length portrait 
of Hastings remains a formidable enterprise. 
Faced with these problems, Professor 
Feiling might well have shed some of the 
minor characters and focused more sharply 
on the leaders among Hastings’ entourage 
and opponents. A formal biography of 


Hastings can in any event hardly be easy 
reading for the general public, and the multi- 
plicity of dramatis personae in, the present 
book is liable to tire even the dauntless band 


of Hastings aficionados. The author has a 
flair for apt summarising and could, we 
think, have carried it further with advantage. 
Interest in the cabals and intrigues of the 
Francis-Monson-Clavering period in Bengal 
is no longer as active as it used to be, before 
they were thoroughly ventilated in print; and 
though they cannot be omitted from any 
account of Hastings’ life they could perhaps 
have been described more briefly. 

The author’s solution, as stated on the 
dust-jacket, was to give more room than pre- 
vious biographers to Hastings’ formative 
years, his marriages and private life, and his 
relations with Parliament and the East India 
Directors. In respect of Hastings’ first 
marriage his treatment is open to criticism. 
He states that Warren’s first wife’s maiden 
name was Elliot(t), but this is far from 
certain. The evidence was conveniently 
summarised by Sir Patrick Cadell in his 
article on Caroline Frederick Scott in the 
Army Quarterly for January, 1954; and his 
conclusion is that she was probably not née 
Elliot(t). Almost all that is established is 
that her mother was a Mrs. Jones. Another 
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mystery which Professor Feiling has not dis 
pelled is when and where Hastings marris 
her. (Her first husband, by the way, w 
Captain John Buchanan of Craigievern, ng 
Craigieven as misprinted at p. 22). Th 
widowed Mary Buchanan received sg 
tence allowance for December, 1756, w 
suggests that she did not remarry until 17§) 
had begun; but according to Professor Fei 
ing (p. 23) Warren had left Fulta before 
end of December, and the register of & 
Anne’s Church, Calcutta, which reopened 
6th January, 1757, contains no record ot te 
The auth hat H only aa 
e author states that Hastings’ 

George, died at Steventon (p. 40), v ding 
that his death took place at George A 
rectory (p. 54). What is the evidence 
this? No entry of the boy’s burial appeam 
in the registers of any of the three 
with which the Rev. George Austen wag 
then associated, Ashe, Deane and Steventon; 
and Austen seems to have resided at Deane, 
not Steventon, at this time. Forty yearsag 
an inquirer offered £5 reward in the 
column of The Times for George's 
entry: it was never claimed. i 

A list of sources is provided, but no bible 
graphy: could not therefore the useful list 
of publications relating to Hastings, printed 
in pamphlet form by the Royal Empire 
Society in 1932, have been mentioned, for 
the guidance of those who seek a full list of 
Hastingsiana? There are no _ footnotes 
Several pages of terminal notes cover 
broadly the general authorities for the 
and many minor sources go unstated—eg. 
correspondence in The Times Literary 
Supplement has recognisably been used, but 
is not cited. The index leaves much to be 
desired. Warren’s first wife does not appear 
under her supposed maiden name, her 
husband’s surname, or “ Hastings”. Her 
son by Hastings is omitted altogether 
Though much of the book deals with the 
Cotswolds, nearly all the place names—not 
only villages, but towns like Cheltenham, 
Cirencester and Burford—are omitted; 
the indexing of “ Daylesford ” is capricious, 
the reference at p. 54 being omitted. None 
of the mentions of Churchill, Hastings 
birthplace, are indexed. 


CORRIGENDUM 


_P. 365, col. i, Il. 19, 20, 24. For Frame 
sg (correct elsewhere) read Framing- 
am. 
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